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For the Companion. | 


THE HELENVILLE BURGLAR. 


The train rolled in two hours late. That meant 
two hours after dinner-time. 

‘‘Helenville! Helenvil/e/!’’ shouted the offi- 
cious brakeman, as he suspiciously eyed an un- | 
easy passenger in the act of tripping over a basket, 
. two bundles and an umbrella in his haste to leave | 
the sooty car. | 
It was drizzlingly gloomy when Burtt Farrand | 
emerged upon the platform, and the weather was | 


pered, giggled and looked scared. They made 


themselves thoroughly obnoxious to him. 

Men, too, seemed to think the dining-room a 
centre of interest. They swarmed through as if 
it were the hall. A pleasant-looking man came 
and talked with him as he ate—it was the pro- 
prietor of the hotel—and plied him with what 
seemed to Burtt impertinent personal questions. 
Every five minutes the brawny man with the 
shock of black hair looked in, as if to make sure 
his game was safe. 

To say that these novel proceedings puzzled the 
simple-minded collector would be making a mild 


so uncomfortable that he allowed himself to be | statement, but by the time he had finished his 


put into a coach, and, contrary to his 
usual custom, rode to the hotel. He 
was a tall, robust young man, about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, and was 
dressed very plainly—in fact, rather 
queerly. 

Burtt was an enthusiastic mineral 
collector. He had the best cabinet ever 
made by a student in his college, and 
he had come to Helenville from his 
home in New York, during his vacation, 
to get a few of those gorgeous quartzes 
for which the Helenville copper-mine 
had been famous. He wore a faded 
blue, soft felt hat, crushed over his eyes, 
an old blue coat and flannel shirt, blue 
trousers that had seen their better days 
in many a mine, and rubber-soled tennis 
shoes. He carried an old leather bag 
with just room enough for a few neces- 
sities of life, two chisels and his pet 
four-pound geologist’s hammer. These 
implements, as they bagged at the bot- 
tom, might easily have given the im- 
pression of workingmen’s tools. 

As he stepped into the ‘‘bus,” he did 
not notice the unusual crowd on the 
platform, nor the whispers and gestures 
that were evidently directed toward him. 
Had he been listening, he would have 
heard a station loafer say : 

“That’s him! No doubt about it. 
What cheek !”’ 

The coach filled up. Then, for the 
first time, Burtt noticed that every one 
looked at him with fixed and suspicious 
gaze. 

“This is very strange!’’ he said to 





The clerk cast an interrogatory look at the big 
man behind Burtt. The glance was answered 
with a nod. The hotel official then brought out a 
huge bombazine wreck, and handed it to Burtt 
with a sarcastic bow. 

“It’s a pretty old umbrella, but be sure you 
bring it back,” he said, portentously. ‘Isn’t it 
rather wet to take a trip to the mines? Leave 
your bag, sir?” 

There was another breathless pause in the 
room. All sounds seemed hushed when these 
two talked. Burtt might have been a prince, at 
least, if silence is a mark of deference. 

“Oh no, not a bit!’’ Burtt’s voice cheerfully 





“WE'LL 


HAVE SOME FUN, 


ANY WAY.” 


| the possibility of being seen at any cost, so he 
| went deeper into the mine until the daylight was 
| dim. 

| The shaft ran horizontally into the mountain. 
| He saw the reflection from many a facet here and 
| there. Helenville quartzes are peculiar in that 
they project from their matrix—that is, from the 
| galenite and chalcopyrite—like quills from a por- 
|cupine. They bristle, transparent as glass, from 
a gray and golden background. They are not 
large, but perfect, with faces cut as clearly as if 
they were polished to order by an Amsterdam 
diamond-cutter. 

Burtt found no such perfect quartzes here. 
They had been worked out several years 
before, and were now rare; but he 
picked out the best crystals he had so 
far seen. He stuffed them into his bag 
and pockets and started back to town. 

When he emerged upon the highway, 
his thoughts were directed from his 
cabinet to an express wagon that seemed 
to stand ready to meet him. The rain 
had ceased, and he walked fast and 
faster, clutching the umbrella under his 
arm. 

“They seem to be looking for some 
one,” he thought, and dismissed the 
wagon from his mind; but as he turned 
down the road, he heard the wagon 
following. He carelessly turned his 
head. Every eye in that conveyance 
was ominously directed upon him. 

‘Well, well! They are after me, sure 
enough! What on earth are they up 
to?’ muttered the astonished boy. 
‘*We’ll have some fun, any way.” 

He quickened his pace. The wagon 
had four men in it, and they urged the 
horse, keeping about a hundred yards 
behind him. Burtt, his eyes dancing 
with fun, accelerated his pace into a 
jog-trot. The horse was whipped up. 
Burtt then broke into a good run. By 
this time the quadruped was trotting 
with great speed. 

“T’ll make them puff for it!’ His 
college spirit burst forth as he gathered 
himself for a spurt that his ‘eleven’ 
would have recognized. 

Away he dashed, breaking down a 
side street. The horse galloped madly 


himself. «I guess these natives have never seen | dessert he had made up his mind to enter into the 
a mineral crank before. I wonder if anything is | spirit of the fun, whatever it might be, and to 
the matter with my clothes ?”’ 


rang. ‘I’ve been out in worse weather than this | after him, urged by whip and shouts. The boy 
many a time. I’m after specimens, minerals,| gained. He turned up to the woods now, forget- 


He took off his hat and examined it, shifted 
uneasily under the prolonged scrutiny, and was | 
vexed with himself that he minded it, and still | 
more so that he finally blushed. 

When at last the lumbering vehicle stopped in 
front of the hotel, the crowd seemed dispropor- 
tionately enormous for so small a place. The 
jostling men parted, as Burtt thought, respect- 
fully to let him through when he went to sign his 
name at the desk. 

‘Perhaps they take me for a prince travelling 
incog,’’ he thought. 

“Dinner, sir ?’’ asked the clerk, with a look as 
if he were inspecting a caged animal. ‘Will 
you register? M—m, guess you won’t need a 
room here. Take your bag ?”’ 

“N-no,” stammered the nonplussed lad. 
“Y-es,—that is, I’ll have dinner and a room for 
the night; but I’ll keep my bag, thank you. 
Which way to the dining-room? By the way, | 
what’s all this fuss about? Local election, or | 
has some show come to town ?”’ | 

“They say some show has come to town,” an- | 
swered the clerk, with a sardonic smile. ‘Aint 
that so, Bill, eh ?’”’ he added, turning toa brawny, | 
black-haired citizen near Burtt. | 

“Yaas, I guess you’ve hit it.”” 

“That’s good. I’m glad of it. I'll hear all | 
about it after dinner. That way, did you say ?”’ | 
So, airily passing the matter over, Burtt Farrand | 
went in to dinner. All eyes followed him as he | 
clung to his bag. 

“Just my good luck to get. here in time for | 
some excitement!” So thought Burtt, as he took 
up the bill of fare. He made up his mind to see | 
the ‘“‘show,’’ whatever it was, in the evening. 

“But how queerly they act!” thought he. “I | 





carry his part through at all hazards. 

‘What time do they play ?’’ Burtt nonchalantly 
asked the observant clerk after dinner, while eight 
or ten muscular men hung like leeches on his 
words. 

“Oh, pretty soon,”’ said the clerk, significantly. 
‘““Have you ever been here before?” Then he 
flashed a look at the unconscious boy, and his 
question seemed 
to ring triumph- 
ant, as if it were 
an absolute poser. 

“Well, no, and 
if it continues to 
rain like this, I 
won’t come here 
again. Say, do 
you fellows have 
your showg in the 
afternoon so as to 
turn in at eight?” 
This was Burtt’s 
poser. He burst 
into a hearty 
laugh, but it was 
a solo. None of 
his hearers joined 
in it. 

*“*Yes, about 
once a year. We 
are glad to have 
you present when the curtain is rung up. Hey, 


| boys?’ said the sardonic clerk, nodding to the 


stalwart men behind Burtt. 

“Couldn’t go on without him!”’ one gruff voice 
growled. 

This was Sanscrit to Burtt. He puzzled awhile, 
then threw the conundrum off, and ejaculated, 








you know, quartz crystals.’’ He emphasized the 
last two words, as he observed a look of unmis- 
takable incredulity stealing over the face opposite 
him, and then reflected around the entire room. 

“T’ll be back for supper, anyway. Excuse me, 
gentlemen.” 
passed through the collected crowd in the street, 
motioning them aside with his head and hand. 
He was a strong, 
athletic fellow, 
one of the ’Var- 
sity foot-ball 
team. 

His eyes gleam- 
ed. Things were 
going too far. He 
didn’t understand 
it, but he was not 
to be fooled with. 

When they 
were left behind, 
he swung up the 
street toward the 
mines with along, 
easy stride. The 
rain fell more 
heavily, but he 
was glad to get 
out of the oppres- 
sive atmosphere. 
Soon, breaking 
into a whistle, he disappeared into the woods. 
The dumps were not far away. The umbrella 
scarcely covered him. Specimens seemed scarce, 
and the drizzle was penetrative. The hottest en- 
thusiasm can be put out by a steady rain. 

Burtt entered the shaft of the mine with a 


He had waved the men back. He| 


ting in his excitement that he had no reason to 
wish to escape. 

“Stop him! 
| Wagon. 

“Don’t shoot yet! Cut him off!’’ 

One man, two men, three men joined the hunt. 
The chase was now all uphill. It grew hard. 
The bag, the full pockets and the umbrella were 
heavy. He was handicapped and panting. The 
running men were left behind, but the wagon 
now gained rapidly. Should he stop? Should 
he give in? At that moment a voice yelled: 

*sGo another step, and we’ll shoot.’’ 

He looked behind. Three revolvers were level- 
led at him. This was no longer fun, but dead 
earnest, and Burtt Farrand stopped. He was of 
the kind who take pleasantries with a laugh, but 
this had beaten all his experiences of that sort. 
But he did not lose his self-possession nor his 
self-confident smile. 

At that moment the wagon halted. Three men 
jumped out and rushed upon him. ~ One seized 
his right arm, another his left; both thrust pis- 
tols into his face, while the third made desperate 
dashes at his bulging pockets and bag. The 
black-haired, burly leader, whom he now recog- 
nized, broke in: “Your game is up. You may as 
well come along quietly. We've got you and the 
stuff, too,’’ glancing at pockets and bag. 

‘Well, who do you think I am ?”’ undauntedly 
asked the prisoner. 

“We don’t think, we know !”’ 

‘Know ?” said Burtt, sarcastically, ‘‘what do 
you know? Whoam 1?” 

‘‘Why, the third man,’’ answered all three, in 
chorus. 

“The third what ?” 


There he is!’ rang out from the 





sneaking motion, for he felt himself watched. 


“The third crook; the third burglar.”’ 








should think they took me for the show.” In | “Oh, bother the rain! I’ll take a stroll in spite | He looked around often, and though he sawno| ‘Oho!’ cried Burtt, the real facts of the situa- 
truth, the actions of the people seemed to justify | of it. Can you lend me an umbrella? Where are | one, he had a criminal feeling for the first time in | tion beginning to dawn upon him for the first 
his observation. All the women waiters in the | the mines?’’ In the enthusiasm of his hobby he | his life—the sensation that comes when one sus-| time. ‘You take me for a burglar, do you? 
hotel looked at him as he ate his dinner, trying to | easily forgot the situation. He longed to get his | pects that his liberty is being outraged by a paid | Pray explain yourselves, gentlemen.” 

look unconscious. These girls pointed, whis- hammer at work, and find some fine specimens. | ‘‘shadow.” He felt that he must be out of! ‘Now, it’s no use trying to get out of it,” their 
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chief continued. ‘You're fool enough to keep | 
on the same clothes, even the same shoes,”’ | 
glancing down at the bedraggled but innocent 
tennis shoes. ‘Them is the tracks we followed | 
this morning. Aint that so?’ He looked at the | 
others. 

‘Yes,’ answered one. ‘Them is the identical 
tracks that was found in the back yard of the 
bank and under the store winder. He’s the same 
chap, sure ’nough. I see him running away 
before the others was caught. You think you're 
mighty cool and safe, comin’ in town the first | 
train, innocent like,’’ he said, looking at Burtt, | 
“put that didn’t work, hey? Not with us. We | 
spotted you last night; that’s the trouble.” | 

‘Look here!’ Burtt’s face suddenly became 
serious. “You are making a big, foolish mis 
take. Iam no thief. I am a mineralogist, and 
the son of Rev. Dr. W. S. Farrand, of New York 
City. I never saw this miserable town before, | 
and never will again, and if you don’t loosen my 
arms and let me go,—lI'll walk quietly enough 
to the hotel, or ride, never fear,—I'll prosecute 
you, I'll sue you for damages!’’ He spoke so 
earnestly and honestly that they halted, looked | 
him over, whispered together and then the leader 
said: 

“You come with us quietly; no nonsense. 
We'll take the bag. It will be all right, if you’re 
all right.” 

They put him into the wagon. He sat on the 
front seat with the driver. The three stood up 
behind, resting their hands on the shoulders of 
the two sitting down. 

When they reached the town the whole popu- 
lace evidently was out. The burglar was caught! 
There were cheers for the clever detective. The 
people hooted and yelled as the wagon with diffi- 
culty made its way to the hotel. Some of them 
had been on the chase since two o’clock in the 
morning. They recognized the escaped thief. 

“Yes, that’s him!”’ 

“Mighty smart to come back for his plunder!” 

**You're catched, this time!” 

“Shall we swing him up, boys ?”’ 

These cries were not calculated to cheer the 
belated mineralogist. How could he get out of 
it? What wouldn’t that lawless crowd of moun- 
taineers do in their vengeance ? 

At the hotel the excitement was prodigious. 
All three of the burglars, whose daring ten- 
thousand-dollar theft had convulsed this leaden 
village, were now captured. What a glory for 
the local police! The money and watches could 
not be far. The confession of this last confeder- 
ate would locate the spot where they were hid- 
den. Perhaps they were in his pockets and bag. 
At that moment the clerk looked up sagaciously 
at the fallen hero. 

“I thought you would bring the umbrella 
back,”’ he said. ‘I guess I needn't prepare your 
room here.” A laugh arose at this sally. 

In despair Burtt beckoned him to come nearer. 

**Look here,”’ he said; ‘‘I must send a telegram 
off.” He flashed a contemptuous look at the 
sheriff. ‘Then take me to the jail at your peril!” 

His captors laughed. No one thought that a 
mistake could have been made. They had for- 
gotten their momentary doubts in the applause 
of their admirers. 

The clerk dubiously took the telegram from the 
boy’s hand and promised to send it. It ran thus: 





Dr. W. S. Farrand, Editorial Rooms of New 
York Religious Influencer, New York, N. Y. 


lamina fiz. Have been arrested for a Burg- 
lar. Put in jail. Send word immediately or 


come to identify your son. Bu pee Pannanp 


Burtt slipped a half-dollar into the hands of 
the clerk, who eyed it suspiciously, as if he 
thought it might be counterfeit. Burtt now 
breathed more freely. Whatever came could not 
last long. But the possibility of one night in jail, 
and of the boys getting hold of the fact that he 
was arrested as a burglar acted as dampers to his 
rising buoyancy. He knew it would never he 
forgotten at college, and he sadly saw in his im- 
agination cartoons in the College News, and squibs 
in the Junior periodical. 

**We’ll put him in Number Three,”’’ whispered 
the gruff, black-haired man, with his hand on 
Burtt’s arm, to the bank president. 

‘Have you got the cash ?”” was asked quietly, 
in return. 





robbery. The t third, who had been seen - 
closely pursued by several, had escaped. 
the treasure. Expecting a detective from New | 
York, the populace had turned out to watch the | 
train. Burtt’s irregular appearance, tallying | 
closely, even down to his shoes, with the descrip- 
tion of the thief, immediately turned the sus- 
picion of the local police and town against him. 
He was dogged, permitted to go, as the people 
supposed, to get his plunder, and now was securely 
locked up. 

During this hubbub, in which the entire village 
had joined,—for real excitement was only to be 
had there once in two or three years,—an old gen- 
tleman and a young lady walked up to the desk 
at the office of the hotel and examined the list of 
arrivals for that day. 

“Why, father,’’ exclaimed the pretty girl, ‘if 
Burtt Farrand isn’t here! See, here is his name 
and his own writing. He wrote me he might 
come at any time this summer.” 

‘“‘That’s good. We'll hunt him up, 
her father. ‘‘What room did you put Mr. Far- 
rand in?’’ he said to the clerk, pointing to the 
name. 

“That? Why, that’s no real name! 
bogus alias. He’s the thief! They have got him 
in the lock-up now. He’s just been carried there. 
He’s one of the three that made the break last | 
night.” 


” 


The old man could only utter an inarticulate | 
The daughter looked at her father | 
blankly ; then her face gradually brightened, and | 


“Whew !”” 


she finally burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘*‘What a splendid joke on Mr. Farrand! He 
will never hear the last of it. Why, you've made 
a perfectly ridiculous mistake,”’ she said, turning | 
to the bewildered clerk. ‘‘That is our friend, 


Burtt Farrand. That’s his handwriting. He is | 


the son of the editor of the Relsgious Influencer. 
What a joke on Helenville! What a joke on 
Burtt!” 

She burst into another peal of laughter in 
which her father gaily joined. 

“We will have to get him out immediately,” 
said the old gentleman. 

‘‘Here is a telegram he gave me,”” 
beginning to look sheepish. 
bluff, and didn’t send it. 
sir ?”” 

He produced from his pocket a paper that 


said the clerk, 
“T thought it was a 
Will you look at it, 


looked as if it had gone the rounds of fifty dirty | 


hands. This the father and daughter read. The | 
handwriting was Burtt’s, beyond a doubt, and 
they laughed again. 

“He has got a pretty specimen this time,” 
the young lady. 
Harry '!"’ 

In about fifteen minutes Burtt Farrand, looking 


said 
“Do go and let him out, papa. 


pale and decidedly the worse for his incarcera- | 


tion, was bowing his thanks to his old friend. 


In ten minutes more the town had heard of the | 
The young | 
guest had become the martyr and hero of the! 


mistake. Apologies were profuse 
hour. 

“You see, you answered to the description 
almost to a dot,”’ said the hotel proprietor, trying 
to find an excuse for his part in the matter. | 
‘Same complexion, same height, same clothes, 
same shoes. We thought you supposed you} 
were unrecognized last night and so ventured to 
town boldly to get your plunder and rescue your 
pals. When you ran, that settled it. You| 
oughtn’t to have run."’ 

The ‘‘detectives”’ were marched in and mumbled | 
their apologies. 

‘*He’d ‘a’ made a good burglar, anyhow,” said 
the black-haired man, as he made his way out 
again amid the taunts of the fickle crowd. 

‘*Well,’’ said the proprietor, half to the crowd 
and half to Burtt, ‘‘we’ll have to make it up to! 
you somehow. What do you want by way of a 
set-off ?”” 

“Quartz crystals,’ said Burtt. 
came here to get.”’ 

Burtt remained two or three days at the house 
of his hospitable friends, the fact of whose resi- | 
dence there during the summer he had quite for- 
gotten when his difficulty overtook him. 

When he went to the station to take his depart- 
ure the town had turned out again; and upon the 
platform were several bulky boxes marked with 
his address. All the local hoards of quartz crys- 


“That's what I 





‘No. There was rocks in his pockets and bag. 
A clever dodge to throw us off the scent. We'll 
run it down yet. Don’t you worry.” 

‘*All right,”” was the hopeful response. ‘‘Guard 
him carefully, or the boys will get after him. 
They are terribly angry now.” 

So they were. It was best to whip up the jaded 
horse again. The jail was a wooden building at 
the other end of the town. An egg broke on 
Burtt’s coat; jeers echoed on all sides. The 
officers protected him by surrounding him. 

Two hours and a half after Burtt Farrand had 
come to Helenville, a happy, hopeful, innocent 
seeker after quartz crystals, he was locked up in 
cell Number Three in the town jail. 

Never before since a mob had assembled to pre- 
vent the painting of the Helenville school-house 
any other color than yellow, or at least since the 
“great’’ town-meeting was had to decide about 
continuing to ring the nine o’clock bell, had 
this tranquil town been thrown into such per- 
turbation. Its only bank and jewelry store had 
been completely sacked. Two of the audacious 


villains had been captured immediately after the | 


answered | 


It’s some | 
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| the fact, that unless it transfers some nanan | 





to grow up in sloth and ignorance. An English | 
proverb thus utters the warning: ‘A light-heeled | 
mother makes a heavy-heeled daughter.” 


Or 


IN SUMMER LIGHT. 


How sweet the earth! How pont the light! 
What breaths of balm are flowing, 

For all the flowers of the field 
Their deep delights are sowing. 


—Marie J. Williams. 


———_—__+o»+—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


ROSEMARY. 


If she had been consulted about the matter, she 
would have chosen June out of all the months of the 
| year, and a day such as comes only when summer is 
but just begun, for a birthday. Providence had made 
the choice for her; she was quite content. 

She was just fifteen, and so glad to be alive and in 
| the world that when the birds woke her in the morn- 
| ing with that wild outpouring of song which rain 
nor fog, nor wind nor weather, can stem, Rosemary 
threw open her blinds and sang, too. 
| Her fresh young voice rang out a merry challenge 
| to the birds. Higher and higher it rose, till it seemed 
| to dwell among the tree-tops; then it descended 
slowly, like a soft-winged bird that seeks its nest. 

Rosemary, smiling, and with the song yet trem- 
bling on her lips, leaned out of her window to break 
a branch from the pink prairie rose-tree that had 
climbed upward almost to the sill. 

“Only wait a year or two!” she said, tossing one of 
| the roses downward to a robin on the ground below, 
| who sat watching her and listening as if with criti- 
| cal attention. ‘Only a year, or two or three at most, 
and then come and hear me sing! Somebody will be 
throwing me roses then, perhaps—yes, perhaps.” 

Rosemary turned away from the window, humming 
softly as she caught a smiling reflection of herself in 
the glass; and then, putting on a simple white dress 
with soft ruffles at the throat, she tucked a cluster of 
roses into her belt, and ran downstairs to breakfast. 

“Ah, good-morning, Rosemary !”’ said Doctor Rit- 
tenhouse, as she entered the dining-room. “I wish 
my little almost grown-up daughter a happy birth- 
day.” 

“Why, I couldn’t be anything else than happy,” 
replied Rosemary, “when only last evening you prom- 
ised me that in six months you would take a long 
vacation. That means that we are to go abroad— 
that we are to see Italy and study and become famous. 
| Who wouldn’t be happy? I have dreamed about it 
all night.” 

“Yes, pet,” said the doctor, after a moment. 
“That’s the agreement, but I must ask you to hide 
your light under a bushel this morning, and go out 
| driving with me. Peters is down with inflammatory 
| rheumatism.” 

“Oh, how delightful! I mean how sad! 
could Peters be so disagreeable? 
| going this morning?” 

“To Mrs. Blake’s first,” said the doctor. 

As they drove out of the yard the broad, low 
branches of the great linden-trees that stood on each 
side of the gateway brushed against the top of the 
carriage, and the subtle, heavy fragrance of the 
blossoms filled the air. The whole world of earth 
and sky wore that indescribable freshness which be- 
longs to early summer, and as they drove out beyond 
| the town the road wound upward over the hill, where 
apple blossoms were falling on every side from trees 
that grew just beyond the stone wall. In the grass 
below were long-stemmed violets, making a purple 
fringe along the dusty road. 

“We must have some of those,” said the doctor, 
| handing the reins to Rosemary. It took but a moment 

| to guther a handful, and as he placed them in Rose- 
| mary’s hands, he said, with a quiet smile, ““They’re 
like all best things, daughter. We have to humble 
ourselves to get them.”’ 
“Is that a sermon, papa?” 

“Perhaps so. It came into my mind when I was 
on my knees there. At any rate, it will do to think 
about.” 

In a few moments they drove up before the door 
| of a pretty white house, upon the steps of which 
were arranged a number of mud-pies. It was only 
by the exercise of the greatest care that the doctor 
| avoided trampling upon them. His consideration 
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The doctor, with a white face, leaped to his feet. 


He had | duties to the daughter, she encourages her child | “And is Rosemary in the carriage?” he asked. 


“She was in,” said Tommy, placidly. 
When he found her, and saw what had happened, 


| the doctor was thankful first of all that she was un- 


conscious, and when he lifted her in his arms and 
carried her home, and had ascertained her injuries, 
he was thankful that she remained unconscious for 
days. He dreaded to Msten to the questions she 
would ask, and dreaded, yet longed, to see her brown 
eyes look at him with the old sweet look of recogni- 
tion and affection. One morning, as he sat by her 
bed, she put out her hand as if seeking something. 
He immediately clasped the hand in his. 

“The violets, papa,’ she said. ‘‘Where are the 
violets?” 

“They must have fallen out of the carriage,” he 
answered, quietly, fearing to startle her. 

“Oh yes, the carriage! I begin to remember—and 
I—I fell out, too. I feel so sore and lame, papa.” 

**Yes, dear.” 

“And somehow I can’t move my feet. They feel 
strangely heavy, papa. I can’t lift them. What is 
it?” 

Doctor Rittenhouse leaned forward and kissed 
Rosemary’s hair and lips. 

“You are going to be better by and by, dear child,” 
he said, quite steadily. ‘It was a bad accident, but 
you must try to forget it. And now I will send 
Jane up with your breakfast.” 

He could not tell her—at least not yet—that she 
would probably never be quite well again; that 
whether her life should be long or short, she would 
always be a cripple, and his eyes filled with tears as 
he turned away; but his voice sounded cheery and 
clear as he said: “Yes, Rosemary, try and forget, and 
get better as fast as ever you can.” 

“My poor darling!” he said to himself. 
Rosemary! And she has no mother!” 

The days came and went. Rosemary was still pale 
and weak, still unable to move herself even from one 
side of the bed to the other. She wondered vaguely 
when she should be well enough to go about again; 
but she felt so strangely weak that she was almost 
content to lie quietly in her pretty room, to watch 
the white draperies blowing back and forth as the 


“My poor 


, wind stirred them, and count the roses that by tireless 


effort had climbed up at last to look in at her window. 

She was lying one day on the broad, chintz-covered 
lounge that had been drawn up before the open win- 
dow when her attention was attracted by a slight 
noise at the door. Looking up, she saw Tommy 
Blake, blushing fiery red, and holding in his hands a 
bunch of peonies that matched his cheeks so per- 
fectly that one could not help wondering if Tommy 
himself were not a peony in disguise. 

“Why! how came you here?” exclaimed Rose. 
mary. 

“T came all alone, by myself,” said Tommy. “The 
doors were open and I walked in. And I’m glad I 
found you,” continued the child, rubbing one foot 
nervously over the other, ‘“‘because—because I wanted 
to tell you that we were sorry, Teddy and me, and 
that’s why I brought the flowers.” 

“Oh, I was sure you were sorry,” said Rosemary, 
“and you were very good to bring me your peonies.” 

“But that aint all,” Tommy went on, advancing 
farther into the room, with the boldness of despair. 
“Being sorry won’t make you well again, Miss Rose. 
mary, and when I heard *em say that you’d never 
walk again, and when I saw the new chair that the 
doctor bought for you, with wheels to it, standing 
out on the lawn I wanted to ask you, Miss Rosemary, 
if—if you’d let me wheel you up and down in it.” 

This was a long speech for Tommy, and when he 
had finished he gasped for breath. But Rosemary 
looked at him with a fascinated gaze as if, suddenly, 
she had been struck dumb. 

“‘Whom did you hear say that?” she asked, after a 
while, in a voice so unlike her own that Tommy 
gazed in turn, half-stupefied, at her. 

“The doctor said it.” 

“Then it’s true! oh, it’s true!” sobbed Rosemary. 

Tommy looked at her for a moment, awed, and 
then, not knowing what else to do, dropped his flow- 
ers in her lap and ran softly out of the room. 

“Oh, I won’t bear it! I can’t bear it!” cried Rose- 
mary. “It is cruel, cruel! I would rather have died. 
It spoils it all—it spoils my life!’ When her father 
came in at night she threw her arms around his neck 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“QO papa!” she cried. “I shall never, never sing 
again!” 

“Who has told her?” thought the doctor. But for 
a moment he said nothing. He stroked her hair 





| was hardly appreciated as it deserved, for no sooner 
had he entered the door than “the twins,” the young 
pie-makers, immediately devoted their entire atten- 

| tion to the doctor’s horse and carriage. 

To crawl in and out between the wheels and to | 
| balance themselves on one foot upon the steps was 
| much more diverting than tamely to sit down and 
| manufacture pies. 

| Rosemary watched them with astonishment and 
alarm, and when they began to show a dreadful de- 


| softly, and then, after a long pause, ‘‘You have not 
lost your voice, Rosemary.” 
“But I shall never have the heart to sing and that 
| is more than the voice. Oh, I can never get used to 
| it! I can never get used to it! I used to think and 
| hope that the world would be a brighter and a gladder 
| place because I was in it, and could sing to it a little, 
| but now—O papa!” 
| After a while Rosemary consented to be taken out 
into the garden, and poor repentant Tommy was 


tals had been despoiled of their best specimens | sire to study the anatomy of the horse, she thought | allowed once a week to wheel her chair up and down 


for his benefit. They had been brought to the | 
station in the same wagon and by the same horse | 
which had pursued him on the road—both deco- | 
rated for the occasion. 

“T don’t know but I’m glad I ran, after all!” 

HeRBERT D. Warp. 
——_+~@ 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


“The mither’s breath is aye sweet,” 


‘Well,’ said Burtt, as he glanced at the boxes, | 


says a| 


it time to interfere. 
“Tommy,” she arte, “you mustn’t touch the horse! 
| He might kick you.’ 
“Oh, he won’t kick!” replied Tommy. 
afraid.” 
“But you really mustn’t come so near!” Rosemary 
| remonstrated. ‘He doesn’t like little boys.” 


“T aint 


“Don’t he?” exclaimed Teddy, with wide-open | 


j; eyes. “He ought to. Our dog didn’t like little boys, 


neither, at first, but we made him. We whopped | 


him till he did. Can your horse sit up?” asked 
Teddy, tickling Jerry’s hind-legs with a straw. 
*O boys!” exclaimed Rosemary. 


» . H 
Scotch proverb. The same sentiment is less ten- | She had time to say no more, for the startled horse 


i | winced and gave a sudden bound which wrenched | 
derly expressed by a German and a French _— | the reins from her hands, and started off at a rapid | 


erb: ‘*Mother’s truth keeps constant youth.’ gallop down the street. | 

Another Scotch proverb is illustrative of the| The two boys watched him with excited eyes. 
influence of parental example: ‘Trot feyther, | “Aint he a whistler!” said Teddy. ‘Don’t he go?” 
trot mither, how can foal amble ?”’ In a moment the horse had turned a sharp corner 

The idea expressed by the English proverb, | #t the foot of the hill, and the carriage had been 
“The crow thinks her own bird the fairest,” takes overthrown. Tommy strolled into the house, laid 
in German the form of ‘Every mother’s child is pend my ype — oe get Sane ae SEE, 
handsome,”’ or ‘“‘No ape but swears he has the too ms ee ee ce Pa ay 
finest children.” 


- “What horse?” exclaimed the doctor. 
Every mother knows, though many heed not| ‘Your horse. He’s gone *way off down the street.” 











| the gravelled walks. On these occasions, there was 


no prouder boy in the town than Tommy. 
| “The soldiers are coming out to-day, Miss Rose- 
mary,” he said, one morning, as he pushed the chair 
| up the path. “And they’re coming up this street, so 
| you can see ’em and hear the music.” 
| I don’t want to hear any music,” replied Rose- 
mary, with an expression of pain on her face. “I'll 
get Peters to take me in.” 
“Oh, but you’ll like to hear the drum,” remon- 
| strated Tommy; “it beats so loud, and the fife, why, 
| it sings like a bird. When I grow up, I’m goin’ to be 
| a drummer, and Teddy’s goin’ to play the fife.” 

Just then the sound of marching feet, keeping time 
to the steady beating of the drum, drew near. Rose- 
mary watched the soldiers as they came in sight with 
an eager interest—the straight, close ranks, men 
shoulder to shoulder, the resolute faces and the un- 
broken tramp, tramp of the dusty feet. 

She wondered if the stirring drum quickened their 
pulses as surely as it quickened hers, keeping them 
steady to their work while the fife soared overhead 
and spoke of high-hearted hope and joyous imagin- 
ings. Her cheeks flushed with new thoughts, and all 
day long she lay on her lounge, smiling softly as she 
had not done before since her accident. 

At night, when the doctor came in, she greeted him 
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with eager questions. ‘Have you any very sick 
patients, papa?” she asked, raising herself a little on 
one elbow. 

“Yes, darling. Why?” 

“And have you any very disagreeable ones—any 
very cross and hard to manage?” 

“Plenty of them.” 

“Well, papa, I want you to let Peters take me to 
some of the worst of them the first thing to-morrow 
morning. I’ve found out something and I’m so 
happy about it, papa!” 

Doctor Rittenhouse leaned over the flushed face 
and gravely felt Rosemary’s pulse. Was the child in 
a fever? 

“You are quite sure you are not feeling any worse 
than usual, Rosemary?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I’m a great deal better, and I’m going to sing 
to your sick people. Won’t they like it?” 

“They will bless you, Rosemary.” 

“And even now some one will perhaps be gladder 
because I am in the world?” 

“Gladder and better, Rosemary.” 

“Then I may go?” 

“Yes, if you are sure that you won’t mind it too 
much seeing people. It is a hard cross for a proud 
little girl like my Rosemary to be pitied.”’ 

“T’ve been a proud little girl too long already, papa; 
but it is different now. You told me once that to gain 
the best things we must humble ourselves—only I 
forgot. Now I shall always remember.” 

After this there was hardly a day when Rosemary 
was not carried by the faithful: Peters to the bedside 
of some one who was sure to listen with rapt atten- 
tion to her sweet voice, and to gaze with comforted 
eyes upon her bright presence. Then there was the 
hospital. After a while she insisted upon going there, 
and when Doctor Rittenhouse watched the rows of 


pale faces grow less drawn and pitiful as they listened | 


to Rosemary singing, and when he looked down into 
the sweet, shining eyes of his crippled daughter, he 
was wont with bent head to pray silently: 

“May Thy kingdom’s peace, O Lord, come unto us, 
for we, unless it come, with all our strivings, thither 


tend in vain!” ANNETTE HILLs. 


——_—<~@p——_—___— 


WORTH LIVING. 


While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 


—English Illustrated Magazine. 
—_—__+o+___—_ 
For the Companion. 


ON BOARD AN ARROW-PROOF. 
A Story of the Gran Chaco. 
IN SIx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 
At a Toldaria of Gormands. 


“Can that be an Indian?” Mellen exclaimed. 
The same question was in my own mind. The 
countenance of the creature who confronted 
us was of an ashen, whitened appearance. Nor 
did the man—for it was a man in form, though 
of a strange and ghastly aspect—move or speak, 
but, after staring, wild-eyed, for a moment, 
slunk down nearly out of sight in the herbage. 

Touching my horse, I rode nearer, but before 
I could gain another clear view, the creature 
had wormed its way out of sight in a cluster of 
the thick bushes. We had stumbled upon a 
well-beaten path, and rode along it a quarter 
of a mile, perhaps, until it opened upon a grassy 
meadow near a small lake. 

Close at hand upon our right was a small 
toldaria of seven or eight miserable huts. 


Instinctively we grasped our carbines and reined in | 


our horses, for a great outcry rose. Our approach 


had been noted, and not less than twenty persons | 
A second glance | 


came thronging out of the huts. 
at these people quite dispelled our fears. They were 
wretched creatures, entirely unarmed, and all pre- 
sented much the same haggard, ashen appearance 
as our first acquaintance. 

“What a ghastly crew!” I exclaimed. ‘‘They must 
be suffering from some dreadful disease.” 

“Then it’s leprosy!”’ cried Mellen. 
or a village of lepers.’ 

We wheeled our horses at once, and rode back 
along the path past the nets, and upon meeting our 
party, turned aside to the right of the tract of saba- 
dillo, and passed on to the east and north of fe 
strange toldaria. Colon told us that he had heard of 
leprosy cases among some of the Chaco tribes, and 
declared that these people were Palomeros, a tribe 
which lives almost exclusively by snaring pigeons 
and other birds. This explained the net which we 
had encountered. 

In an hour or two we emerged from the woodland 
and entered a prairie tract, abounding in good grass. 
Here a large, venomous fly, which the Argentines 
call mosca brava, began to torment our animals. 

‘he insects were not in great numbers, but the mere 


buzzing of a single one appeared to set the cattle | 


quite crazy. 

Pablo attempted to kill and drive the pests away 
with a bush, but with all our care it was frequently 
hard to prevent a stampede of the horses as well as 
bullocks. Norberto said that the sting of the mosca 
would cause the death of the animals, and declared 
that if these insect scourges followed us, we should 
lose all our stock. 

Toward evening we came to a long, winding valley, 
apparently once the bed of a river, such as in this 
country is called a madrechon. There were a few 
pools of water, and we encamped for the night. A 
bullock was slaughtered, and the beef roasted over 
our camp-fires. 

“We may as well enjoy the flesh of the cattle now,” 
the Argentines said. ‘The mosca will kill them all.” 

As if in confirmation of this prediction, great 
swollen bunches were found upon several of the 
cattle and horses the following morning, and before 


toon had come the poor animals appeared to be | 


distressed, perspiring as they walked on. 

Toward noon of this day we came in sight of tim- 
ber again. Colon and Mellen rode in advance to look 
out a route through it, but came galloping back pres- 
ently, saying that they had almost ridden into a large 


“This is a tribe | 





toldaria of Indians who appeared to have plenty of 
horses. 

Suddenly Pablo shouted, ‘Jndios /”” and we saw a 
large mounted party riding toward us. We quickly 
grouped our animals about the wagon and took the 
usual precautions, and at the same time Norberto 
was sent forward with a white flag and words of 
peace. 

The savages, who were fine-looking men and ex- 
pert horsemen, galloped completely around us, keep- 
ing at a distance of about two hundred yards. The 
leader several times rose to a standing position on 


brandished lances, and one of the troop repeatedly 
held up what seemed to be the skin of a bullock or a 
horse—an act the significance of which we did not at 
the time comprehend. They did not attack us, and 
we soon moved on, keeping a sharp eye upon their 
movements. 


night on the border of another system of lagunas, or 
salt lakes. We observed here avery peculiar circum- 
stance regarding the mosquitoes, which came in great 
numbers to torment us. During the evening Mellen 
several times called my attention to a faint, sweet 
perfume, not unlike a little whiff of musk. We won- 
dered greatly whence it came. Colon pleaded not 


knew well that our Argentines were quite superior 


that faint, agreeable odor was wafted to our nostrils. 

Mellen was engaged in fighting mosquitoes, which 
seemed to select him for their special prey, when he 
suddenly called out, ‘Whew! ‘This is astonishingly 
sweet!” 

I was standing a few yards distant, and smelled 
nothing for the moment. 

“Then I must be at the focus of it,” rejoined 
Mellen, slapping at the mosquitoes as he spoke. 
“Here it is again, stronger than ever. Do you sup- 
pose the odor comes from these mosquitoes?” 

“Never heard of a mosquito that carried a per- 
fumed handkerchief,” I replied. 

“Well, then, these do!” exclaimed my friend, snif- 
fing his palms. ‘Just kill one and observe.” 





his horse’s back while riding at full speed. They | 


Crossing the belt of timber, we encamped that | 


guilty to anything in the way of perfumery, and we | 


to any weakness of that kind. Yet again and again | 


A few miles farther northward we passed a place | 
where there appeared to have been, not a great many 
months previously, a battle or a massacre. Broken 
carts and the bones of numerous horses and men 
were strewn along the trail. ‘Some ill-starred emi- 
grant train,” said Mellen. ‘ 

It was at first difficult to say whether the skeletons 
were those of whites or of Indians. Our attention 
was at length attracted to a number of dark, weath- 
ered objects lying a little way from the trail, from 
about which several armadillos were seen scudding 
away into the grass. Pablo ran out to them, but soon 
came back with a face expressive of awe or fear. 

“*Caramba, seiores,’’ he muttered; “there has been 
a wicked deed done here.” 

We went to the place with him and discovered that 
the five dark objects were so many horse-hides, inside | 
each one of which had been securely sewed up, with 
| thongs of rawhide, a bound human being. One of 
the unfortunates had been a woman, as we supposed, 
from the long hair; and probably all five were captive 
whites, whom the Indians had sewn up and left to 
perish. Colon told us that he had heard of similar 
instances of extreme cruelty on the part of these 
savages. 

“Then that was probably what that beggar meant 
who shook the hide at us the other night,’ Mellen 
observed. ; 
| Acting upon the supposition that it was, indeed, | 
some party of luckless emigrants who had met their 
| fate here, we halted for a quarter of an hour and 
| buried the five together in one decent grave. 

That evening we encamped near the brink of adeep 
barranca or canon, which was probably a former bed 
of the Vermejo River, since McLelan informed us 
that this stream was now less than thirty miles dis- 
tant to the northward. Water lay at the foot of the | 
bluff. We made our camp late, to the accompaniment | 
of rumblings of thunder from a bank of black clouds | 
that lay along the northwestern horizon. 

Great flocks of ducks came into the pools below the 
barranca at dusk, and with the darkness there began | 
to sparkle swarms of a remarkably large and brilliant | 
firefly, or fire-beetle. These insects were as large as | 
bees, and each displayed two distinct “headlights,” | 














GLUTTONOUS MATACOS. 


I managed to crush two or three, and the odor 
which followed was easily perceptible. We repeated 
the experiment a dozen times, and made sure that 
the perfume did actually come from the mosquitoes. 
It seemed to us a very remarkable circumstance. “A 
compensating dispensation of Providence,”’ said Mel- 
len, “to solace afflicted mankind for the torture of 
the mosquito’s bill.’ 

Since Colon had never heard of odorous mosquitoes 
in the Argentine country farther south, we had no 
doubt that the phenomenon is confined to the Chaco 
| region. 

On the following morning we were compelled to 
shoot five horses and two bullocks which had fallen 
into a shocking condition from the stings of the 
mosca. That day we crossed an arm of the salt 
lagoon, and drove over marshes, encamping at eve- 
ning in a dreary place where we were again tortured 
by mosquitoes. 

During the following forenoon we entered higher 
lands, where there were magnificent groves of the 
quebrado oak, with occasional clumps of nut-pine 
| and belts of mulberry and other timber. There was 
excellent grass, too, and we found springs of good 
water. Interspersed with the better grasses was an 
herb called achug, which caused the animals which 
ate it to pant and gasp for breath after the least 
exertion. Animals so affected are said by the Gau- 
chos to be achug-chado. 

The mosca still attacked us at intervals upon this 
day’s journey. At the first sound of its baleful hum 
the animals became quite unmanageable. Their in- 
stinct appeared to prompt them to run to the densest 
thickets. Four bullocks broke away from us, and 
could not be retaken, even after a chase of a mile or 
more. I let them go without further effort to capture 
them. “They may as well go free as remain with us, 
to be stung and afterward shot,” I thought. 

The prospect of getting any of the cattle through 
to the Vermejo alive was very dubious, though 
McLelan estimated that we were now within fifty 
miles of the river. 

Shortly after noon that day we came upon certain 
curious and apparently ancient ruins. There were 
three inclosures built of squared blocks of stones, 
|each about thirty yards in length. The walls had 
| fallen for the most part, but might at some time have 
supported roofs. Near by was alarge pool of good 
water, which had also a border of masonry. The 
country for some distance around bore evidences of 
having been cultivated. If time had served, I should 
surely have examined closely these interesting ves- 
| tiges of former civilized occupation. 








which frequently gave the effect of blue and green 
fire sometimes changing to red. The noise that they 
caused, wheeling and charging about the wagon, was 
like that of angry bumblebees. The humming, added 
to the sparkle of their lights, produced a very strik- 
ing effect. Large vampires, too, came flapping about 
the cart. 

Next morning we drove along the verge of the 
barranca for a mile before we found a place where 
we could cross the ravine or madrechon. Our way 
then lay over rising ground for a league, and then we 
entered a tract covered with algarroba shrubs, now 
literally bent down and loaded with pods and fruit. 
It was a vast natural orchard. 

“Why, this country might be made a paradise!” 
Mellen exclaimed. ‘Here will be a rich and prosper- 
ous State some time, in a century or two.” | 

As he, Colon and myself were riding a little in | 
advance of the wagon, we came suddenly upon a low 
toldaria among the algarrobas, where a dozen Indians 
of both sexes lay torpidly outstretched in the sun- 
shine. After observing them for a few moments, we 
called out sharply, to see what they would do. 
Instead of leaping to their feet, as we supposed they 
might do, they merely turned their heads a little and 
smiled. 

“Are they drunk?” said Mellen. 

From their inertness I was inclined to think they 
were. We rode our horses among them, and to avoid 
their hoofs the Indians rolled sluggishly aside. It 
was quite evident that they had so gorged themselves 
with some kind of food that they were almost power- 
less. | 

Norberto, who presently came up with the wagon | 
party, said that although the Indians might be par- 
tially intoxicated from aloja, a sort of liquor made 
of agave juices, their bloated condition was the result 
of immoderate feasting upon the seeds of the! 
algarroba. They were, as he expressed it, algarroba- | 
chados. 

It was a village of a tribe called the Matacos. 
Many adult savages lay about this toldaria, all much 
in the same condition, and Norberto assured us that 
they would continue to stuff themselves in this way 
for many days. 

As we passed, the Argentines played numerous 
pranks upon the gormands, dragging them about by 
the heels. If I had not witnessed the scene, I would 
not have believed it possible that human beings, even 
savages, could have so far surpassed swine in sense- 
less gluttony. 

Farther on we came to several groups of squaws 
and children, chewing seeds and pods for aloja. 
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Other squaws were pounding seeds in mortars, also 
for aloja. There was a well-marked trail here, lead- 
ing northward; and one squaw, who was not 
algarroba-chada, informed Norberto that it led to 
“the great river.” 

We encamped that evening near another madrechon 
where there were several immense nut-pine trees. We 
had made almost twenty miles that day. McLelan 
recognized the region as one which he passed on the 
first evening out from the settlement on the Vermejo. 

Our sentinels were remiss in their duty that night, 
thinking, probably, that the Indians in this district 
were too full of algarroba seeds to be dangerous. 
But we paid dearly for their fault. During the night 
enemies, probably Indians from some other tribe, 


| approached covertly and lanced a Gaucho named 


Carlos Benitez, who had been posted by Mellen at 
eleven o’clock beside one of the great nut-pine trees, 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the wagon. 
Shortly past one o’clock we were awakened by a 
dreadful cry in that direction. 

“What's that shout?” Mellen instantly called out 
to me. 

We sprang up to seize our carbines when a flight of 
arrows fell into the camp, and wounded a number of 
the animals. Several struck the wire screen of the 
wagon. 

It was too dark to discern who our assailants were. 
We did not shoot, but, bidding the now thoroughly 
wakened Argentines creep beneath the cart, stood by 
to await some more visible sign from our foes. 
Arrows continued to fall for some minutes, but, save 
an occasional low twang from a bowstring off among 
the trees, we could hear nothing. 

At length we discharged a rocket in the direction 
of the dark shadow of the pines. Colon and I then 
stole forward with our guns, but made out nothing. 
Upon coming to the spot where Benitez had been 
stationed, we stumble: across his body. He was 
quite dead,—speared three or four times through the 
body. 

Vigilant watch was kept thenceforward till day- 
break, but our enemies gave us no further token of 
their presence. 

The morning light revealed half a dozen feathered 
shafts, each quite.three feet in length, sticking 
like plumes in our wire screen. One of the 
mules was so severely wounded that it was 
thought best to shoot it. The loss and burial 
of Benitez rendered this a gloomy forenoon. 
Three of the cattle which had been stung by 
the mosca were also shot at this place. 

It was nine o’clock in the forenoon before 
we set forward. The trail led first among 
bluffs and sandy hillocks for a mile or two, then 
we entered a wooded tract. 

McLelan said that we were now close upon 
the Vermejo; and in another hour we came 
suddenly out upon the bank of it, through a 
belt of palms and urunday trees. Before us 
was a rapid river of turbid water, as large as 
the Susquehanna at Harrisburg or the Con- 
necticut at Hartford. 

McLelan told us that the stockade where he 
had left his fellow-emigrants was not more 
than half a mile distant. Both he and his 
Gaucho comrade were in a state of great 
anxiety, for their wives had been left there. 
They at once touched spurs to their horses and 
rode along the river bank to the westward. 

Colon, Mellen and I followed closely after 
them, moved by a common sympathy, and 
anxious to learn whether or not we had arrived 
in time to succor these poor people. 

We emerged at once into a cleared space of 
seventy-five or a hundred acres, fronting the 
river, and saw a corral-like structure, made of 
upright posts set in the ground, inclosing an 
area of perhaps half an acre, one side of which 
was open to the water. The place had the 

appearance of being deserted. No one was in sight, 
and there was no smoke. An ominous quiet brooded 
everywhere. 

McLelan and the Argentine were in advance of us 
and had entered the stockade, at the open gate. As 
we came up, we heard the voice of McLelan uttering 
loud lamentations. 

The half-dozen little cabins inside the stockade 
fence were empty. Furniture and household articles 
lay scattered about. 

“Ah, my puir lass, tha red fiends ha’ murdered ye!”’ 
McLelan cried out. 

But as I rode in, my eye fell ona bit of paper pinned 
to the gate of the stockade, as it stood thrown back 
inside. On the paper was written, evidently by a 
woman’s hand: 

“ Pasados a Rivadavia.” (Gone to Rivadavia.) 
MARCUS T. VANDERPOOL. 


(To be continued.) 
ere 


For the Companion. 


SARDINE FISHING. 


“If m’sieur will be on board at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning, I will show him the sardine fish- 
ing, and have him back at the dock by noon.” 

The speaker was Pierre Carnot, the master-fisher- 
man of the fishery fleet of the sardine factory at Con- 


| carneau, France. 


At the time appointed I was on board, and we ran 
out to the fleet, which comprised less than thirty 
vessels—a rather small number since, at times, more 
than one thousand boats are out along this stretch of 
coast engaged in the fishing, which lasts from May 
until the end of October. 

The boats employed in this fishing are about thirty 
feet long, rather broad in the beam, and open from 
the bow to the stern, which is covered with a short 
deck. There are two masts, but they are not ‘‘stayed’”’ 
at all, and are simply fitted into their “feet” loosely 
so that they may be easily taken down. The mast 
carries one large sail, shaped like that of a cat-boat, 
but without a boom at the bottom, so that whenever 
a tack is to be made it must be hauled down, the boat 
rolling meanwhile in the trough of the sea, and then 
it is hauled up on the opposite side of the mast, that 
is, on the windward side. Such a clumsy rig nat- 
urally makes the fishing, in any other than a fair 
wind, very irksome. When at work the rigging and 
masts are frequently completely cleared away and 
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the boats are propelled by mes oars, or sweeps, | taining oil in which spices and bay leaves have | there for the canning of lobsters. In order, too, | 


in the desired direction and at the necessary speed. 


men began straightening out the folds of the nets 


and laying them on the bottom of the boat, so | imported, the home market requires four million | French. 
| fish annually. 


that they should run out easily. 


been boiled, and these, hermetically sealed, are | | to deprive the French of the benefit of the 
As soon as we neared the fishing ground, the | the packages of commerce. 





| bounties, the Newfoundland legislature has passed | 
The proprietors say that, exclusive of those | | a law, forbidding the colonists to sell bait to the | 


In consequence of the world-wide| England and France, perceiving the trouble | | 





to the United States Government for their daily 
food. 

The evil and demoralization of this state of 
things have become so apparent that a new policy 
has lately been adopted toward the Indians by 
Congress and the President. ‘‘All our present 


The nets are about twenty feet long, and ten | | popularity of these dainty fish, many pilchards | between their subjects on the island, some months | | action, legislation and tendencies,’’ as a recent 


feet broad, and are made of almost 
gossamer threads; consequently they 
have to be handled very delicately if 
one would avoid tearing the meshes. 

The threads are made of linen and 
are dyed a pale gray blue. This color 
is chosen because it renders the net 
almost invisible in the water. When 
it was dropped overboard it did not 


NETTING SARDINES. 


bag like an ordinary net, but hung perfectly | 
straight in the water, being supported by large 
corks or floats along the top edge, while the 
lower edge was weighted sufficiently to make it | 
hang perpendicularly in the water. Then, as the 
boat moved slowly along, it trailed in a straight | 
line in her wake. 

The master fisher, or patron, then mounted the 
small deck at the stern, and turning to me said, 
‘Do you see that silver streak over there, where | 
the waves appear to be ‘lipping’? Well, that isa 
small shoal of fish swimming a foot or so below 
the surface, and the apparent lipping, or cresting, | 
of the waves, is where they skim along the surface | 
of the water, and throw up little feathers of | 
spray. We shall pass just on one side of them, 
and this is what catches them.” 

He pointed to a large open crock containing 
what is called roug, the small eggs of the codfish. 
Taking some of these in a small pail, he placed it 
under his left arm, and watching the progress of 
the shoal, directed the men to lower the sails and 
get out two oars. 

These propelled the boat slowly but steadily 
ahead, and as we drew nearer to the shoal I | 
could see hundreds of the small fish, gleaming 
like silver, darting here and there, under the 
water and over it, evidently having a lively hunt 
for their breakfast. They appeared very nervous, 
and as we drew closer, they sheered off. 

‘‘See,”’ said the patron, “with an ordinary 
seine net we would not get one. But see here!” 
and as he spoke he scattered a handful of roug 
near them. 

Like gormands they turned and swept over 
the spot, literally silvering the water, and with 
the sun shining on them producing a most lovely 
effect in iridescent colors. 

Another handful drew them to the counter of 
the boat, and I could see the greedy atoms fight- 
ing fiercely for every egg; then a handful was 
tossed on the opposite side of the trailing net. 
The whole shoal dashed toward it, became en- 
tangled in the net by their heads passing through, 
and the gills preventing their withdrawal. The 
boat did not stop, but passed on, drew in the net, 
passed out another, and again followed the shoal 
to repeat the process. 

Each time a netful was caught a peculiar 
pull drew the meshes longitudinally, and held the 
fish tight. Then another net was passed over, 
the first one was drawn in, and so on until all the 
nets are full. 

Now the picking out of the fish from the net 
began—a process that needs to be conducted 
with the greatest care, because the flesh of 
the fish is so extremely delicate that handling 
injures them. 

The nets are caught up by the ends, and ‘see- 
sawed” until the fish drop to the bottom of the 
boat, where they remain until the dock is reached. 
The nets have been known to become so heavy 
with fish, notwithstanding their small size, that 
the slight threads have given way, and the whole 
catch has gone to the bottom. 

At noon we were at the dock, and I followed 
the fish to the great factory which employs several 
thousand men. Here the fish, as they are brought 
in from the boats, are sorted into sizes, gutted, 
beheaded, washed in sea-water, and dried on nets, 
or sometimes willow twigs. 

The next process is to arrange them on wire 
gratings, and they are then plunged into pans 
filled with boiling oil, and kept at that heat by a 
furnace beneath. Still on the wire gratings, they 
are hung to drip, and the oil is collected for 
further use. 














| turned out. 


| tants of the island have been constantly growing 


| powers more directly concerned. 


;extending back more than two centuries. 





The fishes are lastly packed in tin boxes con- 


ago established a modus vivendi, a temporary 
arrangement, by which the French were allowed 
to continue their lobster industry, until a perma- 
nent agreement could be made between the two 
powers, settling the whole difficulty. 

But this has aroused the fierce hostility of the 
English in Newfoundland. They have sent depu- 
tations to Canada and to England, protesting 
against it. France meanwhile stands stoutly 
by her fishermen, and there have been several 
collisions between the Newfoundlanders and the 
French. 

What the final result will be cannot be foretold. 
An agreement satisfactory to both parties may 





| report of the Interior Department puts it, ‘look 
toward the extinction of the separate Indian 
nationship, and the Indians’ absorption into the 
mass of the people.” 

In 1887 the land-in-severalty bill, which gives 
the Secretary of the Interior power to make 
allotments of land to individual Indians, became 
a law. Its ultimate object is to break up the 
Indian tribal organization, abolish the reservation 
system, and place the Indian on an equal footing 
with other citizens of the country. 


—————~_e—__—_—_ 


DOROTHY’S WEDDING GIFTS. 





be reached; or Newfoundland may erelong seek 
to gain its independence, or in some other way 
regain control of its own shores. 


——___+o,— —. 


For the Companion. 
BETTER. 


Better to smile while we live than frown, 
Better to love than to gain renown. 


Better to comfort some aching heart 
Than to do in battle a warrior’s part. 


Better some narrow path to tread 
Than a highway ending in shame and dread. 


MOosEs GAGE SHIRLEY. 
a 
GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIANS. 


We have been asked to explain the relation of 
the Federal government to the Indians on reser- 
and small herrings are substituted for them, but | vations, the general policy of the government to 
from the factory at Concarneau sardines only are | the Indians, and the reason for the annual issue 
Wu. P. Ponp. of supplies of various kinds to certain of the 
tribes. Inasmuch as the policy of our govern- 
ment toward the Indians appears to be under- 
going a change, it is interesting to look into the 
matter with some care. 

At the beginning of the history of this conti- 
nent the Indians were regarded as roving tribes of 
savage people, who had no particular right to the 

ne nantian soil. The entire coast of the continent was grad- 

ually taken possession of by European powers, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. who based their claims on the right of discovery, 

For some time the relations between the French | as if the land were unoccupied, and had not been 
fishermen who use a part of the coast of the | ‘‘discovered’’ already by the Indians who lived 
island of Newfoundland and the English inhabi- | upon it. 

When actual and permanent settlements were 
more hostile. The dispute between them has | made, it was found convenient in some cases, and 
become the subject of negotiation between Great in others resolved upon by just men as the only 
Britain and France, and has gradually attracted | right and honorable course to pursue, to recognize 
the attention of Americans, as well as of the| the right of the Indians to the soil, and to pur- 
chase of them what was needed for the settlers. 
The trouble arises out of a long series of events These purchases were, for the most part, arranged 
Even | by treaties, in which the Indian tribes were recog- 
long before that, the profitable fisheries off the | nized as independent nations. 

Newfoundland shores, and on the Banks beyond,| As the colonies grew, treaties were still made 
had been a fierce subject of dispute between | with the Indians, as if they were nations foreign 
French and English fishermen. | to the colonies; but at the same time the right of 

Down to 1713 the island was a French posses- | sovereignty—though not of ownership or govern- 
sion. In that year it was ceded to Great Britain, | ment—was gradually asserted by the whites over 
but at the same time it was agreed by treaty that | the country which the Indians occupied. 
the French fishermen should still have some | | The United States inherited this anomalous 
rights, at least on a part of the island. They | state of things from the colonies, and the ques- 
were to have the right to fish off the shores and | tion early came before the Supreme Court for 
Banks, and on a certain long line of coast to build | | settlement whether or not an Indian tribe had a 
huts and stagings for the drying of their fish. | right to be considered a foreign state. 

These rights were later confirmed by successive | The Supreme Court, in the great case of the 
treaties, one of which extended the line of coast | | Cherokee nation against the State of Georgia, 
on which the French were to exercise the rights | decided that the Indian tribe was not a foreign 
described, so that nearly one-half of the whole | state, but a ‘dependent domestic nation,’’ over 
coast of the island was included in the French | | whose territory the United States asserted a title 
sphere. | independent of the Indians’ will—a title trans- 

But it has always been a dispute whether the | mitted by European powers, and based upon dis- 
French had sole and exclusive rights on the line | covery. The Indians were declared to be in ‘a 
of shore where they dried their fish, and in the | state of pupilage,’’ their relation to the United 
neighboring waters, or whether the English could | States resembling that of a ward to his guardian. 
exercise the same rights there also. One of the judges of the Supreme Court, Mr. 

Meanwhile the English population rapidly in- | Justice Johnson, declared that the Indians had no 
creased, and it became clear that the French | rights over their soil except such as were needed 
occupied parts of the island which were fertile | by a race of hunters, and that when they begun 
for farming, valuable in forests, and productive | to cultivate it their right ceased. Instead of sov- 
of useful minerals. As the population expanded, _ereignty or ownership of their country, their 
it grew a greater and greater grievance that these | | occupancy was a mere hunting privilege. 
lands should be shut out from production. The phrase “dependent domestic nations’’ has 

Down to a recent period, moreover, the principal | governed our relations with the Indian tribes liv- 
occupation of the French fishermen was to catch, | ing upon reservations. Their right to govern 
dry, and export cod to Europe. But within a | themselves i in their own way has never been ques- 
few years they have added a new industry to | tioned, but they have no rights over United States 
this. They have been catching lobsters, and have | citizens among them, nor as to their commercial 
been erecting factories on the Newfoundland shore | relations with the outside world. They have not 
for canning the lobsters and despatching them | even the power to expel intruders from their 
abroad. reservations; that power belongs solely to the 

The people of Newfoundland maintain, with | United States Government. 
common-sense and natural history on their side, Nearly all the Indian tribes on reservations 
that lobsters are not ‘‘fish,”” and that the treaties | under the authority of the Federal government 
do not cover the taking of them by the French. have at one time relinquished to the government 

Moreover, the French Government has been in| portions of their land, or, giving up the whole, 
the habit of granting bounties to its Newfound- | have been transferred to reservations elsewhere. 
land fishermen, paying them eleven francs for | In consideration of these surrenders of land, the 
every one hundred and twelve pounds of fish ex- government has agreed to pay them certain 
ported to foreign countries. As a result of this,| annual amounts, generally partly in money and 
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or 





THE PICNIC. 


No bother for table, nor carpet, nor chair, 
And all around the fresh free air 

Of the country ; and over our heads so high, 
The deep blue vault of the summer sky. 


—Sacramento Union. 








When, one summer day in 1790, it was told. in the 
| village of Farmlake that Dorothy Vane was going to 
| be married to James Hogue, all of her friends set to 
| work to prepare her a present. Every one was fond 
of good little Dorothy, and wished to show love for 
her. Moreover, the whole village knew that the 
young people were poor, and hence the gifts were 
meant to be useful to them in their beginning of 
married life. 

Dorothy’s mother gave her a dozen coarse linen 
sheets of her own weaving; her brother brought two 
sheep which he had raised especially for her; the old 
carpenter next door made her a table and a wooden 
bowl for kneading dough; one farmer’s wife knitted 
her a shawl, another mittens; a third wove her a fine 
tablecloth to be used only on grand occasions. 

Dorothy was very happy in her new treasures. Not 
only would each one of them make her married life 
more comfortable and pleasant, but each spoke to 
her of long hours of patient labor for her sake, and 
of the deep, tender affection which she had won. She 
turned them over with a throbbing heart and wet 
eyes. As long as she lived her “wedding gifts’’ were 
kept and regarded with a sacred reverence. 

Now, in 1890, Dorothy Hogue, a great-grandchild 
of this little bride, is preparing for her marriage. 
Farmlake is now a large city; the Hogues live in an 
immense new “colonial mansion’ upon the site of 
the old cabin which was the home of their ancestors. 

Dorothy is going to marry a man who has a great 
fortune, and she is said to have in her own right 
nearly as much as he. During the two weeks preced- 
ing her marriage hundreds of wedding gifts pour 
into the house. She and her sisters scan them with 
sharp criticisms and sarcastic comments. 

“A silver coffee set from the Smiths? Yes, it’s 
very pretty,” is the comment. “Smith needs papa’s 
backing in the bank. That explains his generosity. 
This pearl pendant is from Mrs. Johns. Now I call 
that mean! Three of those Johns girls have had 
wedding gifts from us each one worth this pearl 
thing. These toilet sets I’ll change for glass. One 
can’t have too much of that. Here are six grape 
scissors, and every one marked so that I cannot 
change them, or even give them away. How stupid! 
Belle Boyd set aside all the trashy part of her gifts 
to send as wedding presents!” exclaimed Dorothy. 
“She cleared hundreds by that little game.” 

There is not a touch of feeling or sentiment for 
any of the costly offerings. Even her father’s gift, a 
dwelling splendidly furnished, has been the subject 
of sharp dispute between him and his daughter. 

The custom, like many others, has lost its first high, 
tender significance, and degenerated into an opportu- 
nity for display and barter and sale. A man or 
woman who means to keep life simple and true will 
thrust all such heartless observances out of it. 

Better the bride should go to the altar without a 
single gift than loaded with tokens of sordid calcula- 
tion and sham good-will. 

When the soul has died out of a custom, let it be 
buried out of sight. Like all other dead things, it 
has become an offence. 





——_+or— 
“A LITTLE FUN.”. 


Mr. B——, the owner of large manufactories in a 
Pennsylvania town, was lately showing a visitor over 
the Works, and came at last to a building containing 
a gymnasium, reading-rooms, baths, and a comfort- 
able, large apartment well-lighted and warmed and 
fitted up with different games, for the use of the 
workingmen. 

“How did you come to build this house?’ asked 
the visitor. ‘It was not here five years ago.” 

“No,” was the reply. ‘It all grew out of a ‘spree’ 
of one of the furnace-men. He was an honest, well- 
meaning fellow whose only work was to shovel coal— 
hot, heavy work enough. 

“One day Jem was missing. The next he was 
arrested in a drunken fight and was sent to jail. 
When he came out I sent for him. ‘How did this 
happen?’ I said. ‘I dunno, sir,’ he answered, ‘I’m 
not a drinking man. But I got wake, an’ tired of the 
coal. I wanted a little fun. The room where I 
bunked was as hot as the furnace—so—I went on a 
spree. I was moighty tired of the coal, sir, year in 
an’ year out.’ 

“T sent Jem back to the coal and then put a few 
questions to myself. 

‘When J ‘got wake an’ tired’ of the routine of 
work, I did not have to go to a stifling bunk to sleep, 
or to whiskey for relief. I went to a dinner-party, 
perhaps, or found some congenial friends, or read a 
good book or listened to fine music. 

“The writers, the painters, the composers of all 
ages had found a thousand ways to soothe or stimu- 
late my overworked body and jaded brain. Or, I 
could afford to turn my back on work and run away 
to a neighboring city or to the woods and fields for 





the French fishermen have been able to sell their | partly in supplies, such as blankets, cattle, meat | the ‘little fun’ which every man ought to have to 


dried fish cheaper in the markets of Europe than | and flour. 
could their British competitors. are let by the government to the lowest bidder. 
Now the colonists claim that the treaties only| As they have gradually ceased to hunt game | 
allow the French to build temporary huts and| for a livelihood, the reservation Indians have 
stages on the coast for drying fish; that they do| come to depend more and more upon the supplies 
not permit them to build permanent factories | issued to them, and thus, in a large measure, look 


Contracts for furnishing these supplies | 


keep brain and body sound. Jem had none of these 
| things. The ‘spree’ took the place of all. 

“I thought I owed him something. I talked to the 
other manufacturers, and this house is the result. 
When he and his fellows are through with their day’s 
work now they can find rest and amusement here, 
and are not driven to the gin-shop.” 














JUNE 26, 1890. 


_THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





Christians in this country are beginning to perceive 
that their duty to their brother begins by helping him 
before he commits crime. 


sends this word, with what almost seems an authori- 
tative solution, published some years ago. The points 
of the compass were formerly represented by kings, 


How can we, at ease in our respectable lives, pray | and once the weather-vane was always made in the 


to God to lead us not into temptation if we leave our 
weaker brothers struggling with it, face to face? 


| form of a cross, so that it might have been detested 
by all non-Christians. Everything else is made to 


| answer very plausibly, but the attempt to make the 


———_—~@>——__— 
BAD TASTE IN JOKES. 


A sunny-faced boy stood in old Mr. Bell’s office be- 
side the window where hung the painted sign, “Boy 
wanted.” 

“Weren’t you standing out here on the sidewalk 
five minutes ago,’’ questioned the gentleman, “‘when 
a policeman was trying to lift that drunken man out 
of the gutter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You were laughing, I saw. Funny sight, wasn’t 
it?” The boy’s face dimpled in smiles. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, frankly. ‘‘As soon as the | 
policeman got him up, the fellow’s knees would bend 
right up again. Ben,—he’s a fellow I know,—he said | 
he wished he could photograph ’em.”’ 

“Now, my boy,” said the old gentleman, “I don’t 
want you. If you could write like a copy-book and 
add figures like lightning, I wouldn’t have you in my 
office. A boy who laughs at a drunken man isn’t the 
boy for me.” 

As George Eliot has told us, though perhaps not in | 
these words, “‘A great deal of misery arises from a| 
difference of taste in jokes.” One man thinks it ex- | 
ceedingly clever to remember and repeat conundrums 
founded on the Scriptures, but he never guesses how 
often he thereby offends some “little one’’ too gentle 
to remonstrate. Another makes public fun of moth- 
ers-in-law, second wives, or other pet victims of 
stock jokes, and plants a sting under the armor of 
some smiling listener. 

There is little distinction in belonging to that large 
and uncultivated majority who “laugh at everything,” 
and laugh at nothing. Such people titter when a 
bird flies into the window of a public hall; the act is 
unusual, and therefore “funny.’’ Not one of them 
thinks of exerting himself to help the bewildered 
little creature out. 

At a recent performance in a large place of amuse- 


ment a bat flew out from some dark recess behind | 


the curtain, and thereby excited the audience to a 
frenzy of delight. Such laughter, however, is merely 
foolish, like ‘‘the crackling of thorns under a pot,” 
but that excited by a coarse or degrading spectacle 
bespeaks not only the vacant but the vulgar mind. An 
intoxicated man or woman is never “funny” to persons 
of refined sensibilities. Mental and physical deformity 
is never ridiculous to the man of thought and feeling. 
“But for the grace of God,’ he says to himself, 
reverently, “I might have been such myself.” 


— +r 


GENERAL GRANT. 


General Grant, as is well known, was very fond of | 
horses, and from the time that he was a cadet at 
West Point was frequently called upon to conquer | 
unruly and vicious animals. He took a keen pleasure, 
too, in driving fast, spirited horses. But he never | 
could be induced to go to a race nor to bet on a horse. | 

He had certain little superstitions which he allowed | 
to influence his conduct. One of these was his belief | 
that to turn back when he had once set out to go to a | 
certain place would ensure defeat to his object. This | 
superstition probably underlay his dogged persistence 
in “holding on” during the war; indeed, it would be 
a useful weakness in any one, whether soldier or 
school-boy. 

He once told his friend that when he was a young 
lieutenant on the frontier he had seen how unjustly 
the Indians were treated by the white settlers and 
resolved if he ever had any authority, to help them. | 
Out of this determination grew the Indian Commis. | 
sion which he appointed when President, choosing | 
the men who he believed would be most just and | 
fearless in dealing with this national difficulty. 

A marked trait in his character was his modesty 
and purity. The writer of the “Recollections” states 
that during a long and intimate acquaintance with | 
him he never heard Grant make an indelicate allusion | 
or utter a word which could not have been repeated | 
to a woman, 

His last appearance in public was at Ocean Grove, 
a large seaside camp-meeting ground near Long 
Branch, where he owned a cottage. During his last 
illness a friend induced him to go down to the camp- 
meeting. More than ten thousand people were assem- 
bled on the beach when the well-known figure sud- 
denly appeared, leaning on crutches, on the edge of 
the crowd. 

With one impulse the great multitude rose and 
burst into a cheer which drowned the thunder of the 
sea. Grant hesitated, removed his hat, tried to speak 
a few words but broke down, bowed to them, and 
then, with the tears running down his cheeks, turned 
away and ‘‘was seen of them no more.” 





SS 


A HARD RIDDLE. 


The difficult English riddle which was published in 
The Companion of May 1st, and which began with 
the line, “I sit stern on the rock while I’m raising the 
wind,” has drawn out many solutions, no two of 
which are alike, but nearly all of which illustrate 
the ingenuity of the human mind in finding reasons 
for and explanations of things which are supposed 
to exist. 


Among the answers to the riddle which have been 


sent to The Companion are the following: “A weath- 
ercock,” “light,” “air” (heir), “rain” (reign), 
“truth,” ‘cloud,’ queen,” “electricity,” and 
“chains.” 

There is certainly a great diversity of words as 
well as of ideas in this list, and several of the an- 
Swers fit a number of the parts or clauses of the 
riddle very well, but no one word seems to answer 
them all. 

The answer “air,” with the alternative spelling, 
“heir,” serves exceedingly well until the line, SNE 
weight is three pounds, my length is a mile,” is 
reached. This line, indeed, is the stumbling-block 
over which several solutions fall to the ground. 

“A weathercock,” with certain explanations, an- 
Swers all the other requirements. One correspondent 


weather-vane a mile long by means of ‘rods, poles or 
perches,” is more ingenious than convincing. 

The multiplicity of the solutions cenfirms rather | 
than removes the impression that the riddle has no 
complete answer. 


—+or 


AWKWARD SITUATIONS. 


Some trifling mishap may put a man into an un- 
pleasant position, where, without any fault of his 
own, he may be exposed to the gravest suspicion. 
Mr. Horstman, in his ‘Consular Reminiscences,” | 
says that once, by putting a letter into a post-office 


| box at a Munich street-corner, he placed himself in a 


| very unpleasant situation. 


The box was so well stuffed that an edge of his 
letter stuck out of the slit. He pushed it in with his 
fingers, and found, on — his hand back, that 
his ring had caught against the brass teeth of the 
inside opening, so that the harder he pulled the 
tighter he was held. At last, by pushing his hand a 
little farther in and by raising the teeth with his 
other hand, he managed to free himself. 

Then it flashed through his mind the predicament 
he would have been in had a stupid policeman hap- 
pened along and arrested him for trying to steal let- 
ters from a street-box. That might have happened: 
this did happen at Nuremberg. 

A gentleman, about leaving the city at night, and 
being late at the station, paid silver for his ticket in a 
flurried manner, and darted toward the waiting-room 
to pass through it to the train. a he was 
tapped on the shoulder; upon turning he saw a 
policeman who told him that he was arrested for 
passing counterfeit money. 

At the police-office the silver the gentleman had 
paid at the station was produced. It had a peculiar 
whitish lustre and a queer feel to the fingers. He 
was asked to show what money he had, and all the 
silver in his purse looked and felt the same way. 

But on examination the silver was found to be 
genuine. His purse was also examined and he was 
asked where he had bought it. He said he had pur- 
chased it from a street vender two hours before, for a 
very small sum. 

Then the secret came out. The purse was made 
| from the cast-off sheep-skin bags in which quick- 

silver is exported from Spain. The skin of the purse 
being a impregnated with quicksilver had 
given to the silver coin its whitish lustre and greasy 
feel to the touch. The gentleman was at once liber- 
ated, but he had to remain that night in the quaint 
old town. 
—~~e——___—_—_ 


BUTTERFLIES AT GREAT HEIGHTS. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American, writ- 
ing from California, gives interesting observations 
upon the occurrence of butterflies at elevations much 
above any noted in Europe. It is something remark- 
able that these creatures of a summer day can fly so 
far, and can bear such a degree of cold as they do 
in crossing our mountain ranges. 

Last summer, while on a peak of the Sierra Nevada 


Mountains, at an altitude of thirteen thousand feet, 
I saw butterflies sailing leisurely about in the air 





| above me, with no more ado than if it had been a 
| lowland garden. 


That was above the line of perpet- 
ual snow. In climbing that peak I had passed over 
snow ten feet deep. 

At another time, in the summer of 1887, I saw 
butterflies at an altitude of eleven thousand feet, on 
a mountain of British Columbia, near the southeast- 
ern frontier of Alaska. 

There was a pass, although a high one, on the 
mountain, and the butterflies were going through it 
toward the east, and seemed to be migrating. Al- 
though these were not so high as those seen on the 
Sierra Nevada, yet in a latitude so far north it was 
more surprising to see them—practically almost under 
the arctic circle. 

The butterflies were several thousand feet above 
the line of perpetual snow. As I said, they seemed 
to be crossing the mountain, all going in the same 
direction. 

Those on the Sierra Nevada, on the other hand, 
appeared to be flying about for their own pleasure, 
not going anywhere in particular. 

——___—_<or— 


BISMARCK’S TRUTHFULNESS. 


Prince Bismarck has always been noted for his love 
of truth, not only in his domestic but also in his 
public life. This desire for truthfulness was instilled 
into his heart by the mother whom he loved devot- 
edly, and to whom he was a most tender and respect- 
ful son. 


Once, when he was.a little boy, his mother, when 
| bidding him good-night, asked carelessly, “And did 
| you eat your broth?” 
| To her surprise, the boy ran away without makin 
her any answer; but he quickly reappeared, and sqi 
“Yes,” with great glee. It seems that his memory 
had failed him in regard to the broth, and he hunted 
up his governess, Lottie Schmeling, to make sure 
that he had eaten it! 

His ideas in regard to the love parents hold for 
their children were always outraged by the story of 
William Tell, who was not a hero to his mind at all. 
| On one occasion the talk had turned on Schiller’s 
| version of the tale, and Bismarck said: 

“It would have been nobler and more natural, 
according to my way of thinking, if, instead of aim- 
ing toward the boy, and ag og | his skill by shoot- 
ing an apple on his son’s head, he had shot at the 
governor! That would have been nothing more than 
righteous anger at an inhuman demand!’ 


—————_<or—___—__ 


IN THE WIG. 


In the chambers of an old Scotch lawyer there hung 
jan ancient wig, as a remembrance, a warning, and 

ascare. The lawyer’s father was a member of Lord 
| Stair’s Embassy at Paris, when the notorious finan- 
| cier Law put on the market his “Mississippi Scheme.”? 





| The Scotchman invested all his patrimony in the 
| “scheme,” lost it, and died of chagrin. 


| His son, with grim Scotch irony, sewed up the 
worthless scrip in the father’s wig, in the place, he 
| remarked, “where the brains oucht to ha’e been,” 
| and hung it up as a warning against all visionary 
investments. The son became a well-to-do lawyer, 
| and on his death-bed thus counseled his son: “Buy 
| land, buy lana. Dinna pit guid siller into a bit paper, 
or into onything that ye canna stand on the tap o’. 
| Buy land: Hirsel yont cannily ahint the toun. 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in | h b] l bap 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comjits.” %centsabox.  [Adv. W at S t ne New s? 
The news is, that scmebody writes 
us that we shouldn’t call it a photo- 











PHOTOGRAPHY 


BECOMES A PLEASURABLE CERTAINTY BY ‘USING | graphic trading post, but a photo- 
’ | graphic exchange. Oho! Well, all 
CARBUTT’S DRY PLATES right, ‘‘exchange” it is, if anybody 


axp FLEXIBLE NEGATIVE FILMS likes it better. We like “trading 
For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE LISTS AND TESTIMONIAL ” seems sucvest * 4 7 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON ADDRESSING JOHN CARBUTT, post. It seems to § ugse st out of 


Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 
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doors,” and that’s the place for photo- 
graphic fun. At any rate it’s the place 
to come for photographie goods of all 
sorts. Scovill & Adams 4233 
Broome Street, New York. 

June 26, 1890. 
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FOR THE BOYS! 
VICTOR J UNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- 
cle in the market. Prices 
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wonderfully. reduced. 
Send for “Special Jr. 
Circular.” 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


, pee Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


“The Sherman ‘King’ Vaporizer successfully | 
solves the difficult problem of disinfection.” 
—Sceientific American. 


By its use, Pure Air is secured 
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in every Home, School-house, VT CA eee, RD 
Church, or other public build- ee 


ing, at a trifling cost. 





pom Tennis Shoe. 
Used and endorsed by the Princeton Foot- 
‘ Ball Team and Boston Base-Ball Club. 
The only Rubber-Soled Tennis Shoe that will 
INSURED BY < not sweat or draw the feet. When you buy 


your Tennis Shoes insist upon having the 


Boston Rubber Shoe Go.’s 


Ventilating Shoe, the one used by these 
|Clubs. It costs but a trifle more than the 
old kinds, will wear longer and is always 
cool and comfortable. 


For Base-Ball, Yachting, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Cricket, Bicycling, Rowing and Gymnasium 
Wear. For sale by all first-class Shoe Stores 
throughout the United States. 


HYEINIRIVE -2Ch ASLOLULITRLEYS 


a 
Sherman Kas ¢PO2" 


CONTINUOUS.INEXPE NSIVE, RELIABLE. 
ALL IMPURE AND OFFENSIVE ODORS 
ABSOLUTELY REMOVED. 

Each Vaporizer sold charged for use. No care 
except to replenish once in two months at expense 
of 4 to 8 cents, te to size. Three sizes, 
$3.50, $5, $8. Illustrated Pamphlet free to all. | 
SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 


The Fourth of July 


Number of THE YoutH’s Companion will contain the 
names of the writers of the successful prize essays for | 
the various States and Territories. 

Teachers and pupils have entered with patriotic 

















I have just isswed the most exquisite 
Catalogue of GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 
BOATS, CAMPING GOODS, Etc, IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The illustrations are by the most noted 
Artists in America. It is printed on 172 
pages of enamel plate paper, and liter- 
ally teems with information and useful 
hints to sportsmen. 

It is not only a splendid Catalogue, 
but a superb work of art and a valuable 
book of reference besides. 

I make the nominal charge of 50 
cents each for these books, which is less 
thaw one-half actual cost, and put a 
numbered coupon in every copy, which 
will be received as 50 cents on the first 
dollar’s worth of goods purchased. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
178 Broadway, New York. 
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ardor into the contest of winning the Flags for their 
respective States and Territories. 

The judges have carefully examined the large num- 
ber of essays on “The Patriotic Influence of the Ameri- 
can Flag when Raised over the Public Schools,” the 
decisions have been made and the Flags now float over 
the victorious schools in every State and Territory. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “The Youth’s Companion.” Boston, Mass. 
Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards, 

All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with J/ntierchangeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in Construction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 

Prices from 25 Cents to $10, = All first-class 
dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
Ronen nts nl 


Jofnt=te for 
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The Companion Tennis Racket. 
A Special Offer for 60 Days. 


In all essentials this is a $5.00 Racket. We shall sell 
it to our subscribers for only $2.75 and for 60 days we will 
include a pair of Wright & Ditson’s felt-covered Tennis 
Balls with each Racket purchased. 












The Racket is made from our own specifications. 
Sears shape, strung with best American Gut. Selected 
white ash frame, walnut throat, seared red wood handle 
and good finish. Weights 12 to 14 oz. Racket and Balls 
sent express not paid. If you wish them sent by mail 
we shall require 30 cents additional for postage. 

We will give the Racket only, to any subscriber as a premium, who sends us one new subscriber and $1.00 





| [Move cautiously beyond and behind the town.] 
| When folk’s ready to buy ye can wait to sell: but 
| eboon a’ things chairge the bairns to ware ‘the wig.’ ” 


+o 

“WHAT are you drawing, Nellie?” said a mother 
| to her little girl. “I was trying to draw my dolly,” 
answered Nellie; “but I dess now dat I'll tall it a 
| tlothes-pin.’—Wew York Weekly. 


additional. Postage 25 cents extra if sent by mail. 
| Lawn Tennis Balls. The “Handicap,” regulation size, felt-covered, made by Wright & Ditson. 
25 cents each, postage 5 cents each additional. 
| Postage 15 cents additional. 
Regulation Tennis Net. Twelve thread and forty-two feet long, double court size. Price, $1.75. Given 
for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional Postage 35 cents additional when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


| Publishers Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 
We give three balls as a premium for one new subscriber. 































JUNE. 

Th. 26. English Corn-laws repealed, 1846. 

Fr. 27. Battle of Kenesaw Mt., 1864. 

Sa. 28. Defence of Fort Moultrie, 1776. 

Su. 29. Battle of Savage's Station, 1862. 

Mo. 30. Montezuma, King of Mexico, died, 1520. 
JULY. 

Tu. 1. Battle of Gettysburgh began, 1863. 
We. 2. Congress votes for Independence, 1776. 
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Women, because of their narrower lives, are | 
liable to make their virtue offensive by bigotry | 
and by harsh judgment of others whose faith is | 
different from their own. 

These are the wounds which the Saviour of the | 
world receives in the house of His friends. These | 
are the obstacles which, not less truly than open 
vice, hinder His work in the world. 


| ———-_—-__—_§~@p— 
| DANDIES’ PLUCK. 


“The Dandies fought well at Waterloo,” said Wel- 
lington of the officers of the Horse Guards. Baron 
Malortie, in his book, “‘ ’f'wixt Old Times and New,” 
describes two young German officers whom he met at 
the dinner-table of a Frankfort hotel. Their conver- 
sation was so silly and their manners so foppish | 
that the Baron nicknamed them “Count Top and | 
Baron Fop.”’ But in 1871 the Baron again dined at 
the Frankfort hotel, and upon asking the head waiter 








what had become of Count Top and Baron Fop, he 
































































For the Companion. 
THE PIRATE’S ISLAND. 
[An interview with the shade of Captain Kidd.) 


Mystery, mystery, is the rune 
Chanted here both night and noon 
While around this jutting steep 
The white breakers pry and peep ; 
And, defeated in their quest, 

Sink upon the ocean’s breast. 

Here some gale is ever shrill 
Though the four winds all are still ; 
And a wilder note is heard 

From the sea’s storm-weathered bird 
While the sandlark, frail and slight, 


Poi 
Seemeth oftentimes to stir 

Above the ere any thunderer.- 
Mystery, mystery, is the rune 
Chanted here both night and noon. 


Had I craft of eldern days, 
That could lurking spirits raise, 
Forth should leap, with lusty cheers, 
Some king-ghost of buccaneers. 
Not more jet his waving plumes 
Than the unshorn clustered ne 
Pent-house thatch to eyes whose sheen 
Matched his seely falchion keen. 
Nor his bearded lip should lack 

ent kiss of warming sack. 
Knew I spells of conjurers old— 


(Umbra loquitur.] 


Hold! 

At thy hardy wish I come, 
Let my deep voice strike thee dumb! 
I do teach the wind to howl, 
I do give the fisher fowl 
And the a sandlark’s brood 
All their throated drearyhood ! 
I, the genius of this bourn, 
Hence all gainful searchers spurn. 
Bu ause thou carest not 
Thriftiess bard !) for treasure grot, 

or for gold in massy bars 
While Heaven’s vault is lined with stars, 
And for a new song would part 
With the hoard of Inca swart— 
Know thou, ’neath yon poiséd rock 
In a chest with sovran lock, 
There the precious spoils lie hid, 
Of the world-renownéd Kidd !— 
Angels blonde and dusk doubloons, 
Moor-wrought fancies, Indian moons, 
Flagons from the rich Levant, 
Brand and dagger puissant, 

assail bowl and drinking-horn, 
rize from tourney borne, 
idol, priestly charm, 
And jewelled band from beauty’s arm— 
These, and more, of nameless worth, 
Lie in sort of darkling mirth, 
While from bland Floridian shore 
Far as frosty Labrador, 
Still crook-shouldered delvers moil, 
Getting clods for all their toil! 

y the soul ly wine 


ny» in clearing skies. 
At those delvers though I \ 
Yet 1 more do love their tribe 
Than the trenchant smiling sage 
Who from Story’s sparkling page 
Would erase me and my coffers. 
Be it thine to silence scoffers, 
Thine to keep my fame from rust, 
And the edge of youthful gust 
From the dulling plague of doubt. 
That the sceptic thou mayst rout, 
! this guardian monolith 
Thus, I’ll heave aside, and sith 
Thou art greedless, thou shalt see 
What this cavern hoards for me. 
Lock, slide back, and nag A lid, 
Show the pelf of Captain Kidd. 


Seest thou, and markest well ? 
Straightway I reverse the spell : 
id, fall to, and, lock, rue, 
ring no more for mortal’s view. 


[Exit umbra.) EpitH M. THomas. 
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For the Companion. 








learned that the Count had been killed at Sedan, 
while bravely leading his squad, and that the Baron 
had earned the Iron Cross for taking a gun at St. 
Privat. 


Facts of this kind prove that fops, with all their 
follies and absurdities, can do their duty like men, | 
when their country requires their services. During | 
the Civil War in this country many of the “fops”’ of | 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago showed | 
themselves heroes. At the first battle of Bull Run, a | 
New York dandy, a commissary, seeing his regiment 
waver under the murderous fire, cantered slowly in 
front, saying: “Boys, I can’t lead you, but I can 
show you how to be steady under fire!” | 

On the eve of Solferino, Prince Braunfels, only 
eighteen years old and fresh from school, joined his 
regiment, the Kaiser Jaegers, as an a. The | 
colonel, not knowing what to do with the boy just 
before a battle, put him at the wing of a company, 
with the remark, “Stick to those fellows through 
thick and thin! that’s the —_ advice I can give you, | 
for it will be hot to-day—good-by.” | 

The prince tried to make friends with his neighbor, 
a gray-haired, —— sergeant, who had a poor 
opinion of what he called ‘“milk-bearded mothers’ 
sons,” meaning spoilt boys, who gave themselves | 
airs and were good for nothing. But a few kind 
words and a good cigar won over the old man, who 
had served twenty-tive years. 

The regiment was ordered to advance, under a 
heavy fire, to dislodge the French from a strong 
position. The young prince kept close to the old ser- | 

eant, and rushed forward. A bullet knocked off his | 

at; as he stooped to pick it up, he calmly remarked 
to the sergeant, “These Frenchmen always oblige 
one to be polite.” 

“Your Highness is made of the right stuff,” 
answered the sergeant; ‘“‘we’ll make something of 
you, my prince!’’ 

“I dare say a ate,” muttered the prince, for a 
second bullet had shattered his arm, = below the 
elbow. He took his sword in his left hand, and con- 
tinued to advance, until the sergeant, seeing the loss 
of blood, compelled him to halt and have a few pocket- 
handkerchiefs tied round the wound, and the arm put 
in a sling. 

Wounded though he was, the boy joined in the final 
charge, and for his bravery received the Order of | 
Leopold, and that, two, after only twenty-four hours’ 
service. 








—+p—____ 


| AMBERGRIS. 


A lucky voyage was lately made by the schooner 
Fanny Lewis. She was on her way to Portland, Me., 
when one day the lookout reported something white 
floating on the surface of the sea. The ship was 
hove to, and the “something white’ proved to be a 
compact mass of ambergris weighing more than a 
hundred pounds, and worth several thousands of 
dollars. It was promptly taken on board, and be- 
came the joint property of owners, officers and crew. 


Ambergris must not be confounded with amber, 
which is fossilized or mineralized resin, and there- 
fore a vegetable product. Ambergris is an emana- 
tion from the sperm whale, and therefore an animal 
product. It is a morbid secretion, the result of some 
disease analogous, perhaps, to gall stones. It is 
found sometimes in the intestines of the creature, 
but more frequently, after expulsion, floating on the 
surface of tropical seas. It floats in masses which 
have a speckled gray appearance, and mixed with it 
are generally found some remnants of the known 
food of whales. 

The best quality of ambergris is soft and waxy, but 
it is said not to be uniform in color. It is opaque 
and inflammable, remarkably light as to specific 
gravity, and is rugged to the touch. 

Most of that which comes into the market is found 
near the Bahama Islands, but it is also found in the 
Indian Ocean, as well as off the coast of South 
America. 

The essential quality of ambergris is its powerful 


districts by the farmers who came to town. I looked 
further; the mail was all distributed. Then I turned 
to the spot where I always threw the oe bags 
after finishing my work. ‘There they lay, collapsed 
and empty. 

Now you know exactly as much about this story as 
1 know myself. It seems very evident to me that I 
rose in my sleep, impressed by the unusual task be- 
fore me, and finished it mechanically. I had never 
been a sleep-walker before, and I never did such a 
thing again. 


For the Companion. 


JUNE. 


When the clover is deep in the orchard, 
And the grass waves fresh and free; 

When the strawberry sweet in sunny retreat 
Waits for the robin or me; 

When the bobolink down in the meadow 
Is singing his rollicking song H 

When skies are blue and clouds ire few, 
And the days are happy and long 5 

When the butterfly wooes the wild-rose, 
And everything seems in tune; 

Oh, then you may hear the clock of the year 
Striking the hour of June! 

Emma C. Down. 


——— 


ON THE STAND. 


At arecent Naval Court of Inquiry in New York, 
according to the Tribune, much unconscious humor 
was exhibited. The sailors called as witnesses were 
quite unused to such proceedings, and went about 
their work very much as a Sioux Indian might be 
expected to conjugate a Greek verb. One of them— 
Bubbles, the J’ribune calls him—came shuffling for- 
ward, his eyes hunting all round the room, as if in 
search of some place of safety. 


“Come here,”’ said the admiral. 

He came, of course, upon the wrong side. 

“No, here! What’s your name?” 

“Bubbles.” 

“What’s all of it?” 

“Bill Bubbles.” 

“Bill Bubbles, take the book.” 

“Book, sir?” 

“Yes, here!” The admiral stood up, placed his 
eye-glasses astride of his nose, peered through them 
at the unhappy Bubbles and held out the Bible. 

Bubbles made a motion as if to take the Bible, per- 
haps thinking it a gratuity. 

“No, no! just place your hand on it.” 

Bubbles put up his left hand. 

“No, your right hand.” 

Bubbles put up both hands. 


removed it. The right remained. 


“Now, Bubbles.”’ 
“Yez’r.” 


and nothing but the truth, so help you God?” 
” 


“Well, then, kiss the book.” 
“Hey, zur?” 

“Kiss the book.” 

“Kiss it, zur?” 

“Yes, kiss it!” 


‘or an instant the Bible seemed to be in peri 


sit down.” 
Lumley. 


‘I’d knock you out of sight,’ sezee. 
you do it,’ says I. Also he done it.” 


can be put into four words. 
A negro gave his testimony thus: 


he’d fotch me across de head wif a stick, sah.” 
“What did you say?” 


runnin’ away from.” 
did, “Also he done it.”’ 


———_+or—___—__ 


PADDLING FOR LIFE. 
The region at the mouth of the Mississippi River 


ite resort for pelicans. 
are covered with the softest down, and have a market 


after by hunters. 


The admiral seized 
the left one between his thumb and finger and j 


“Do you ome swear that the evidence you will 
give in this case shall be the truth, the whole truth 


Bubbles looked round appealingly, but there seemed 
to be no help for it, so he placed himself squarely on 
his feet, drew a long breath, bent over the Bible and 

roduced a noise which made the admiral pe. 
, an 

the admiral, rescuing it with a sudden pull, looked 

sternly at Bubbles and said, slowly, “Go yonder and 


Another witness had had trouble with Lieutenant 
“He sa ys, sezee, ‘Ef you wasn’t so small,’ sezee, 
‘I’d like to see 


As the Tribune remarks, a good deal of eloquence 


“He tol’ me, sah, dat I were a brack good-fo’-nuffin’ 
niggah, sah, an’ he said, sah, ef I didn’t look out 


“I were ber’ mad, sah, an’ on de impulse ob de 
momink, sah, I tol’ him de nex’ stick he see he’d be 


The average reader will be likely to regret that this 
witness could not conclude, as the one before him 


a low, marshy stretch of territory interspersed with 
bayous, flats, ponds and miniature islands, is a favor- 
The skins of the young birds 


able value, for which reason they are much sought 
Before the youngest are able to 
fly they are easily caught, and, despite the angry 
protestations of the old ones, are hastily put in boxes 


cans from the box and threw them overboard, hoping 
| thus to stay the monster’s appetite, or at least to 
gain a little time. 

The advantage gained, however, was slight. The 
dainty morsels were quickly swallowed, and the still 
hungry alligator ‘was soon once more close to the 
boat. At this point the hunter dropped his paddle, 
— his gun, and fired several charges straight at 
iis pursuer’s head, but all apparently without effect, 
for almost before he could regain his seat, the wide- 
open jaws close under the stern of the boat told him 
that in another moment the frail craft would be 
swamped. 

But one thing remained to be done, and that was 
quickly accomplished. Picking up the box of birds, 
he hurled it at his pursuer, and without waiting to 
observe the result, paddled away as fast as possible. 

The crashing of the box and the cries of the peli- 
cans reached his ears as he hurried away, plainly 
telling the fate that had befallen the little ones; but, 
thankful for his own escape, he did not cease his 
efforts until the lights of Port Eads, flashing over his 
course, assured him that he had nothing more to fear. 

He never goes after young pelicans now without a 
companion, and, it is safe to say, is not a believer in 
the statement often made that alligators are sleepy, 
sluggish and harmless. 


a 
LIVELY POSTAGE STAMPS. 


It is pleasant to think that the familiar saying, 
‘“‘Wonders will never cease,” is literally true. Life 
would hardly be worth living if we could no longer 
be surprised. As it is, the very simplest and most 
every-day object, even a postage stamp, will some- 
times present itself in a novel and startling aspect. 
The Philadelphia Press has a story in point. 


A Georgia man, Mr. Evans, stood in the Girard 
Café preparing to mail a letter, and had just mois- 
tened two one-cent stamps when they slipped from 
his fingers and fluttered to the floor. Mr. Evans, who 
is a portly man, looked at them in disgust, and then 
stooped to pick them up. 

Before he could put his fingers upon them, how- 
ever, they began to move slowly away from him along 
the floor. He drew back and gazed at the spectacle 
with natural astonishment. He ran his fingers 
through his hair and pinched his ears to make sure 
that he was awake, and all the while the postage 
stamps were gliding along the floor. When they 
reached the side of the room they began slowly to 
ascend the wall. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Evans is not given to 
drink, but according to the Press he hastened to the 
bartender at this point and begged him to feel his 
pulse. When he returned the stamps had risen half- 
way to the peo 5 and were still gliding upward. 

Happily for Mr. Evans’s sanity, the bits of blue 
paper wr then altered their course and began to 
descend, and soon they were within reach of his 
hand. Then the mystery was explained. The mois- 
tened stamps had fallen upon a fly’s back, and had 
stuck to the insect, which naturally enough started 
off with them. 








—- — +> 
WHAT SHE SAID. 


“It seems to me,” said a bright little girl, “that 
my brain is like a machine that goes ticking along by 
itself. I tried to think of a name, and when I had 
given it up, pop it came into my head!” The brain 
also does some strange things during sleep, reviving 
in dreams the impressions of the day. 


At a country wedding some years ago there was 
one uncomfortable guest. He had run over from the 
next town on a late train, and, by some chance of 
travel, his trunk was lost on the way. At such a 
time the calamity was a serious one, for the trunk 
contained his dress suit, and there was no possible 
way of replacing it. 

At first he declared that he would not attend the 
wedding at all, but finally he yielded to the persua- 
sions of the family, and managed to forget ile wees 
in the enjoyment of a hilarious supper. 

“Well,” said some one, as the guests were retiring 
to their rocms, “after all these good things, we shall 
probably see our grandmothers to-night.” 

Next morning the young man who had lacked his 
dress suit, and had in consequence suffered agonies 
of mind over his gray trousers, was the last to enter 
the breakfast-room. 

“Hallo, Jim!” called a son of the house. “Did you 
see your grandmother?” 

“fp did,” was the solemn reply. 

“Well, what did she say to you?” 

“She sat down by my bedside, and looked at me 
long and seriously. Then she said, in a voice full of 
shame and horror, ‘Jim, where did you get those 
light trousers?’ ”’ 


er 


LOST MONEY. 


An ancient cynic is said to have gone about with a 
lantern looking for an honest man. A gentleman 
of Kansas City, according to the Times, seems to 
have been out on the same errand, but with different 
means. He stood gazing intently down the street, 





UNLOVELY GOODNESS. 


A shrewd observer, looking lately at the por- 
trait of a woman famous for her histrionic power, 
said, ‘‘I knew her well. She was unloving to her 
husband, unjust to her children, and merciless to 
the poor. Her only redeeming quality was her 
malignant virtue.” 

In how many people, set apart as types of the 
Christian life by the world, is virtue ‘‘malig- 
nant ?”* 

‘“‘He teaches the truths of the Bible,’’ said 
Dean Murray of a contemporary preacher, ‘‘as if | 
each were the lash of a whip. They sting as | 
they fall. Every manly instinct in his hearer rises | 


and peculiar odor, which is so ee that art has 
never been able to imitate it, although the scarcity 
and enormous price of ambergris have given stimulus 
to invention. It is so powerful and diffusive that the 
minutest quantity is perceptible even when mixed 
with the most fragrant substances. 

Ambergris is too dear to use alone, so dear, indeed, 
that it is one of the most adulterated articles known 
to chemists. It is adulterated before it is exported, 
and then is adulterated again in the countries where 
it is used. 

The odor of ambergris is not unlike musk, but more 
Ss and also more enduring. Every one 

nows how difficult it is to remove the musk odor 
from anything which has ever been touched with the 
tail of the rat. It is much more difficult to get rid of 
the odor of genuine ambergris. This accounts for 
its great value to the manufacturers of perfumery. 
The odor of the cheaper ingredients soon disappears, 
but that of the ambergris remains, and the “Extrait” 
or “Bouquet,” to which the skilful maker gives a fan- 





in revolt against such savage hardness.” 


















































follow. 



































may be sure that he, and not it, is to blame. 





























trait and so made it offensive. 


















































of a prig. 








Moral principle and religious fervor ought to be 
productive of nothing but good, but if a man 
becomes possessed with the Pharisaic idea that he 
is holier than his fellows, he may make his very 
virtues, his truth and probity and temperance, so 
disagreeable to those about him as to prejudice 
them against the Master whom he professes to 


The great apostle, writing to a young man, | bad roads and stormy weather. 
charges him to be an example to all men, and the | 

first impulse of a young Christian is to act upon 
the spirit of this commandment. But if he finds | 
that his religion is despised by his fellows, he | 
He 
has clothed his faith or his purity or his sobriety 
with self-conceit or with some other unamiable 


No ruffian, however degraded, ever fails to recog- | 
nize the real Christian qualities in a man; but he 
is equally keen-sighted in reading the character 


| ciful name, gets the credit which really belongs to a 
pinch of diseased matter from the poor sperm whale. 


——_—or- 
IN SLEEP. 


An old resident in Vermont tells the following 
story, belonging to his past experience as u country 
| postmaster. Unlike many more thrilling tales, it 

has the advantage of being strictly true. Those were 
the days when travel was carried on by stage-coach, 
| and the arrival of the mails was often delayed by 





It happened, one spring when the mud was almost 
up to the horse’s knees, that we had no mail for three 
| days. ‘The consequence was that the three-days’ 
batch, consisting of nine bags, came in late one night, 
as I was about going to b I determined to delay 
distribution until morning, and fell asleep rather 
harassed at the thought of so large a task. 

Next day I rose early, and went into the office to 
open my mail-bags. They were gone! The corner 
where I always left them was quite empty, and my 
heart began to beat loud and fast. The mail had 
been delivered to:me, I was responsible for it, and it 
| was not to be found. 

Presently, as I stared about, the big drops of sweat 
gathering on my forehead, I noticed anal packages 


or bags and carried away. 


Lieut. George A. Starkweather sends to The Com. 
panion an account of an adventure which befell one 
of these hunters, a man who had had much experience 
and rather unusual success. 

For a time the pelicans were scarce in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of South Pass where he had usually 
sought them, and one day he concluded to visit some 
large flats to the northward of Pass & l’Outre, mak- 
ing preparations to remain over night, as the round 
tri P 


passer-by. 


search of his pockets. 


missed it. 
could hardly be accomplished in one day. 
e left Port Eads about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, and arrived in the vicinity of the “hunting- 
ground,” as he termed it, about five, and was rejoiced 
to find the pelicans present in large numbers. Hav- 
ing secured his boat, he armed himself with his 
scoop-net. and set forth, and met with such success 
that at the end of two hours he had secured over 
twenty young birds—all, in fact, that were unable to 

away. 

Placing them in a slatted box which he had brought 
for the purpose, he hauled his skiff well up on the 


thought so.” 
turned away. 


reward?” 


says the reporter, and then suddenly accosted a 


“Excuse me,” he said, “but did you just drop a 
twenty-dollar gold piece?” and he held out the coin 
between his thumb and finger. 

The man whom he had addressed looked at the coin, 
put on an expression of surprise, and made a hurried 


“Why, so I did,” he answered, “and I hadn’t 
Thank you,” and he held out his hand. 

The first man drew out a note-book and said, ‘I 
He took the name and address of the 
loser, dropped the coin into his own pocket, and 


y 
“Well,” said the loser, “do you want it all as a 


“Oh, I didn’t find one,” said the gentleman, “but 
it struck me that in a large city like this there must 
be a great deal of money lost, and upon inquiry I find 
that you are the thirty-first man who has lost a 
twenty-dollar gold piece this very morning.” 


“turned in.” 


was out of the question. 
start for home. The moon had risen, showin 
any great difficulty in such a proceeding. 


the skiff off the beach and jumped in, 


his passage. He hardly knew whether to turn bac 


the Pass. 


its dark form grew constantly plainer in the moon 
light, and the race became exciting. 

on birds kept up an incessant crying, whicl 
seeme 








of letters wan bs the places where I was accustomed 
to leave them before sending them out into the several | 


his pipe, wrapped his heavy coat about him, and 


But he was not destined to sleep. The crying of 
the young pelicans and the rush and whirr of the old 
ones about him caused such a commotion that sleep 
He therefore concluded to 
his 
course plainly, and he saw no reason to anticipate 


But now a strange thing happened. As he shoved 
several large 
alligators, that had been attracted by the cries of the 
captive birds, closed in upon him, angrily disputing 


or attempt to pass, but as safety depended upon quick 
action one way or the other, he turned partly back, 
then suddenly shot out to the left directly in front of 
the alligators, and headed down the bayou toward 


Looking back he saw that he was followed, but the 
current favored him, and he rapidly distanced all his 
pursuers except one monstrous fellow, which appeared 
to be gaining steadily upon him. Paddle as he might, 


to spur the alligator on, and soon he was so | 
close that prompt action of some kind was necessary | 
for the hunter’s safety. He pulled two of the peli- 


= and placed = — = be a Then, oe. a 
ng some driftwood, he lighted a fire, prepared and 7 - " 
ate his supper as best he could, took dtew puffs at HAPPY MOUNTAINS. 


A Senator who, not very long since, left his place 
vacant forever, used often to quote a remark which 
he once overheard in the White Mountains at a hotel 
where he was staying with his family. 

On the piazza one day a girl near him said to her 
companion, a damsel of her own age: 

“O Marianne, I do think that gown of yours is just 
too lovely for anything, and it is so appropriate to 
wear up here!” 

The other smiled self-approvingly. 

“Yes,”’ she said, smoothing down the folds of the 
frock in question, ‘I do think this gown sets off the 
mountains better than any other I ever had on.” 


WITHIN BOUNDS. 


It is a pretty careful speaker who is never com- 
pelled to discount his first assertion by more than ten 
per cent. 

Little Marie—O Edith, there’s a hole in your stock- 
1 ing as big as a silver dollar. 

Edith—Why, Marie, how you exaggerate! 

Marie—Well, it’s as big as ninety cents, anyway.— 
Light. 
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For the Companion. 


AN INVITATION. 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


If you were a little Esquimaux, 

Born in a land of ice and snow, 

You’d like the greasiest kind of fish, 
And think bear’s meat a dainty dish. 
Or if you lived in a Chinese house 
Perhaps you’d choose a good fat mouse. 
Ants’ eggs are a treat to the Siamese, 
And some folks like the livers of geese. 
Some, I’ve heard, eat snails on toast 
While others feast on a grasshopper roast. 
In Burmah, people take much pride 

In serving locusts stuffed and fried. 


But “open your mouth and shut your eyes” 

For none of these dainties shall make you wise. 
Here’s something that grows where the robins tune, 
Ripening under the skies of June— 

Something that’s red and spicy and sweet 

With a dash of sour to make it complete. 

It sits on a mat so soft and green 

’Tis fit for the fingers of king or queen. 

My mouth is watering just for a taste 

As I dip it in sugar—so now make haste 

To “open your mouth and shut your eyes 

And Ill give you something to make you wise.” 


—_~o-——___— 


For the Companion. 


WHAT ROB PAID FOR 
A JOKE. 


‘Silver dollars! Great 
big, round, hard, heavy, 


solid, shiny silver dol- 
lars!! Hurrah for Uncle 
George! Hope he’ll come 


again soon!” 

“For shame, Rob! To 
want him to come again 
only because he gives us 
money!’’ said little Bes- 
sie, shaking her head in 
dignified rebuke. 

“Oh, you know I don't 
mean that,’’ said Rob, 
“but it’s so jolly to have 
a dollar all to one’s self! 
What are you going to 
do with yours, Bess ?”’ 

“Oh, I don't know. 
Keep it till I want some- 
thing worse than any- 
thing else. What are 
you?”’ 

‘Dear me! I want lots 
of things worse than 
anything else now. I 
want a printing-press and a magic lantern and a 
—oh! oh!’’—he looked up into the tree they 
were standing under,—“‘I wish dollars grew on 
trees like those cherries !”’ 

‘How do they grow?’’ asked Bessie. 
you ever see any growing ?”’ 

“Why, no,’ said Rob, “but you see, I never 
planted any.’’ Rob was very fond of a joke, 
and thought this a good chance to make his little 
sister believe a ridiculous story. 

‘“‘How do you suppose they look, Rob?’’ she 
half-whispered. 

“Why, I believe they would be on a bush, and 
after the blossoms were gone, we might see cun- 
ning little five-centses all over it.’’ Bessie laughed 
and clapped her hands. ‘And then I suppose 
they’d grow into ten cents.” 

“Yes! yes!’ cried Bessie, in great glee. ‘And 
what next ?”’ 

“Then they’d grow into quarters, of course, 
and then into half-dollars.”’ 

“And then ?’’—Bessie’s eyes grew big as she 
waited to hear more. 

‘Dollars! Hundreds of them when they got 
ripe,’ said Rob, shaking his head solemnly. 
“And, Bessie, I’ve been wondering—you know 
things turn yellow when the frost comes—what 
if the frost should turn the silver yellow? Then 
it would be gold, worth—my, I don’t know how 
much !”’ 

Bessie was excited. 

‘Do brother,” she said, “let us plant our 


“Did 


1 


| mine—last night—and I shouldn't wonder if they 








| 


what a delight it would be to go out and pick a| with tears on a very woebegone face. Papa heard | 


dollar whenever she wanted one! The more she | 
thought of it, the more she became resolved to | 
plant her precious piece of money. | 

As twilight gathered in she stole quietly to the | 
drawer and got it. | 

“I'll plant Rob's, too,”’ she said. ‘If he wants | 
it before it grows, he can dig it up. How glad 
he'll be when he sees the five centses and the 
quarters and things growing! Perhaps we’ll 
have a market basket full.”” 

She chose a place in a flower-border in the back 
yard. A little ragged boy who had been selling 
matches in the kitchen, came by, and asked: 

‘“*Wot ye doin’ ?”’ 

Bessie did not tell him, and covered up the 
money as fast as she could, smoothing the place 
nicely over, and sticking in two little sticks ex- 
actly over her seeds. 

It rained hard, all the next day. Rob got up 
late in the dark morning, and had to hurry away 
to school, without taking time for a peep at his 
wealth. But, as soon as he got home at noon he 
went to the drawer, and Bessie soon heard him 
calling : 

‘*Where’s my dollar? 
She ran to him. 

“Stop, Robbie; I planted yours when I planted 


Who’s got my dollar ?”’ 


had sprouted by this time.”” 

“You planted my dollar ?’’ said Rob, looking 
dismayed. ‘‘What did you do that for? Come 
and show me where ’tis.”’ 

They got an umbrella and went and poked and 
stirred the wet earth, though Bessie thought it a 
great pity to do so, when it might be just sprout- 
ing. 

But no money was to be found! Rob's face 
grew blanker and blanker. He spoke some very 
angry words to Bessie and then ran in to lay the 
case before his father. Poor little Bessie followed 





_COMPANTON. 





her story and then asked: 
“Who told you that money would grow in the 
ground, my little girl?" 
“IT did, papa,’’ said Rob, rather shamefacedly. 
“Ts that true ?” 
“Why, no, sir. I only did it for fun.” 
‘Did any one see you plant the money, Bessie ?”’ 


‘““No—yes, sir—a match-boy came along while | 


I was doing it, but I didn’t tell him what I was 
doing.” 

“T fancy he gathered your crop, Bessie. Never 
mind, little daughter, here’’—he took a dollar 
from his pocket and gave her—‘‘you lost your 
money through no fault of your own. And as 
for you, Master Robert, if you have paid only a 
dollar for the knowledge that it is neither wise 
nor witty to tell what is not true, you have got it 
cheap. I am sorry for your loss, but it serves 
you right.”” 

‘Why, father!” again exclaimed Rob, with 
tears of mortification running down his cheeks, 
“T told you I only meant it for a joke.” 

““Very well, sir, enjoy your joke. 
bought and paid for it.’ 


You have 
SypNEY DayYRE. 
i te 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

The baby was indulging in a squint, when 
Bertie, who was standing by*‘her, cried: “‘O 
auntie! one of Tot’s eyes is larger than the other!” 
‘““Well, Bertie,’’ said Nellie, with an air of superi- 
ority, ‘don’t you know the reason of that? 
One of her eyes grows faster than the other!” 


Little Abe had spent the most of his years 


where flies were scarce, but once while visiting | 


where they were plenty, he said in distress, ‘‘O 
ma, I can’t eat; just see the birds on my plate!” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO LITTLE TOADS. 


Over the fields, by the westward hill, 
Close to the murmuring mountain rill, 
Two little toads lived under a wall, 
Two little toads, and that was all. 
One was foolish, and one was wise, 
And they both had queer little, round little eyes. 
Said the foolish toad: ‘Suppose this wall 
Should crumble, and bury us in its fall! 
What should we do? Oh, dear; oh, dear! 
A heavy load is the weight of fear!’ 
Said the wise little toad: “This wall has stood 
For years, and still it is solid and good; 
And I think we need not worry or fret 
About what never has happened yet.” 
So the wise little toad went on in his way, 
And the foolish toad grew wise each day; 
And they lived in their home, so snug and neat, 
Happy, with plenty of bugs to eat, 
And for aught I know they live there still, 
Over the fields, by the westward hill. 
E. C. D. 
—~+<o-—___—_—_- 


For the Companion. 
“HONEY CHILE.” 


Maysie, Winnie and Lena had a tent on the 
lawn. They thought it the nicest play-house in 
the world, and they stayed there with their dolls 
nearly all the time. 

One night their mamma let them take their | 
bowls of berries and milk, and eat their supper | 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


money right away! Just think how much we’d | there. | 


have!’ 


| 


What a merry time they had! 


They were 


But Rob tossed his dollar up and down, and | so busy eating, talking and laughing that they 
said no; he wanted to spend his, and couldn’t| did not see the pair of black eyes which were 


wait so long. Bessie did not exactly like the 


idea of hiding her pretty, bright dollar in the | 


earth, either, so, after showing them to every one | somebody caught away the little girl to whom 
they met with, they were hidden carefully away | they belonged, and carried her off down the 


in the corner of a drawer. 


But, during the long, light after-tea hours, | The next morning Winnie ran out to the tent 
when Rob was gone out to play ball, Bes- | before breakfast, followed by her two sisters. 
sie’s mind was full of the wonderful picture | The three stared in amazement. 


of the dollar bush. She could not cease thinking | 


peering wistfully through the fence. 
The eyes were not there many seconds, for 


street. 





There sat a little tot of a girl—almost as black 


|mos’ break your poor mammy’s heart. 
| mind to ’minister a good shakin 


as Tom, the coachman—in her little crumpled 
night-gown, just as she had escaped from bed. 

‘Little girl,’’ said Lena, “‘what are you doing 
here ?”’ 

‘‘Honey Chile want her bekkust!’’ said the tot. 

“Is your name Honey ?”’ asked Winnie. 

The little one nodded. 

“What a funny name!”’ said Maysie. 

“Honey Chile want her bekkust!’’ she re- 
peated. 

“You shall have some breakfast. Wait a 
minute !’’ and the three little girls ran to tell their 
mamma, and to ask her if they might have some 
breakfast to give their little visitor. 

They soon came back, Lena bringing a saucer 
of oatmeal and cream, and they thought it, was 
great fun to feed the hungry child, who seemed 
to enjoy her ‘‘bekkust’’ very much. 

When mamma came out to see the little visitor, 
she said: ‘‘She must live down in the cabin, for a 
family moved in there last week.”’ 

The last spoonful of oatmeal was disappearing, 
when a young colored woman came running into 
the tent. 

‘‘Honey, chile!”’ she cried, catching her baby 
in her arms, ‘‘you’s a bad chile to run away and 
I’se a 
, ig 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Maysie and Lena and 
Winnie, all at once. 

‘“‘Law, honeys!’’ said the woman, ‘‘my shak- 
in’s aint no ‘count; they’s nothin’ but love 
shakin’s.”’ 

After a little more talk, ‘“‘“Honey Chile’ was 
carried off in her mammy’s strong arms, much to 
the sorrow of the children, who wanted to keep 
her all day for a plaything. 

‘I thought her name was really ‘Honey Chile,’ ”’ 
said Maysie. 

For many mornings the children ran out to the 
tent, in hopes to find ‘‘Honey Chile” waiting for 
her ‘‘bekkust;’’ but, although she came to see 
them as long as she lived in the neighborhood, 
she never again appeared before breakfast, in her 


| little white night-gown. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
Though often you forego my first 
*Tis quite a self-denial, 
But when the baby loses it, 
Oh my! but it’s a trial. 


*Tis sweet to feel my second long 
Is numbered with the living, 
And grouped around the festive board 

Tis pleasant at Thanksgiving. 
While there, my whole will be as well 

Beginning as the ending; 
Indeed, a lack at any meal 

Is sure to be offending. 


A.M. P. 
2. 
A TRIANGLE. 
9 
1 10 
27 i 
$** 
4 zs ke 13 
5 * * * * 14 
6 * * * * * 15 
7 © 0. 4-8 &@ 2 
8 * * * * # & & 17 
Across. 


9. A letter from Haverhill. 
1, 10. A personal pronoun. 
2 to 11. To possess. 
3 to 12. Close. 
4 to 13. Shortness of sight. 
5 to 14. Noting an acid from sorrel. 
6 to 15. To disentangle. 





7 to 16. A cartilage. 
8 to 17. Sameness. of 
sound. 


lto8. The name of an 
American battle, fought on 
June 28, 1778. 

9to 17. The name of an 
American statesman, who 
died on June 29, 1852. 


HISTORIAN. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


To form a savory dish, you 
may be able, 

Just ready to be placed 
upon the table 

By placing half a 
and one over 

Between two ciphers, e’er 
the dish you cover. 


’ 
hundred 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. I crossed » —— —— in 
the vicinity of -——. 

2.—— — when she 
brought in the fruit on a 
cracked —— —— 

5. 
CROWDED DIAMONDS. 
* * 

* * * * * * 

x eke Keke HK 
x ee Kk Kk Kk Re Kk OK * 

xe ek kK Ke 

* * * * * * 
* * 


Left-hand Diamond :—A consonant; the summit of 
& mountain or rock; a man rolling in wealth and lux- 
ury; 2 tavern, or a house where liquors are retailed; 
wearied by tedious iteration or dulness; a stratum; 
a consonant. 

Right-hand Diamond :—A consonant; to plant and 
cover; left out; a train of attendants; containing 
much matter in a small space; appointed; a vowel. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 
6. 


HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


A beautiful young girl of only sixteen gazes sadly 
from the window of her tower prison. A wagon 
rumbles by bearing the bleeding, headless body of 
her husband—whose only crime lies in being her 
husband. She knows that in a few moments she 
must lay her head on the same block, and innocent 
as she is of the crime laid against her, she prepares 
with prayer to meet death bravely. 


7. 
ANAGRAM. 
Kitty Culltor met me. 
I am a minstrel—why do I sing, 





Why thro’ the world does my melody ring? 
Why works the farmer in meadows and woods? 
Why does the merchant display his fine goods? 
Why does the orator eloquence utter? 

My reason is theirs—’tis to get bread and butter. 





Conundrums. 


Why are twin babies learning to walk like a crum- 
bling fort? Because the parapets (pair o’ pets) are 
et 

Why is taking by violence the same as reposing? 
Because it is (w)resting. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. The queen of hearts. 
2. Abraham Davenport. 


3. Cc 
L 


The “Dark Day” of 1780. 
U B 
N E 
UNIT 
B © s 
Ship of the Desert. Camel. 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

6. 1. Mantel (man, Tell). 2. Car-pet. 3. So-fa. 
4. Chandelier (Chan, Dee, leer). 5. Curtain (cur, 
Taine). 6. Fire-screen. 7. Hassock. 8. Piano (pie, 
an, oh). 9. Furnace (fern, ace). 10. Cab-i-net. 
11. Picture (pick, tour). 12. Sideboard (side, bored). 


4, 
5. 





13. Hat-rack. 14. Dressing-case (dress, sing; case). 
15. Cook-stove. 16. Ham-mock. 17. at-tress. 
18. Rocker (rock, err). 19. Ice-chest. 20. Pillow 


| (pill, low). 21. What-not. 
%. Narcotic, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often Ap its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 


who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 


risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
TOBACCO. 


Among the properties of tobacco smoke are : 

(1.) Free carbon. It is this that settles on the back 
part of the throat and the bronchial tubes, blacken- 
ing and irritating them. 

(2.) Ammonia. It is this that causes the dryness 
of the smoker’s tongue and throat, which tempts so 
many to the use of alcoholic drinks. 

(3.) Carbonic acid, to which are due the headache, 
lassitude and sleepiness that follow prolonged smok- 
ing. 

(4.) Oil of tobacco. This contains threesubstances : 


a volatile one, which causes the disagreeable smell | 


that so clings to the clothing of smokers; a bitter | pj, hand, but the oven door was shut, and the same 


extract, to which is mainly due the nauseous taste of 
tobacco and its power as an emetic; and nicotine, a 
powerful poison, which gives rise to the tremor, pal- 
pitation and paralysis that so often afflict excessive 
smokers. 

All must acknowledge that tobacco is utterly use- 
less to one in a normal state of health; that nature 
seems to have sought to guard against its use by the 
intense depression and sickness which it almost inva- 
riably causes, and that the smell of it is almost 
universally disgusting where the original sensibility 
has not been perverted. 

But what are its more serious constitutional effects? 
These differ with the age of the smoker. It is univer- 
sally admitted that, prior to the full maturity of the 
system, the smallest amount of smoking is harmful, 
especially in its action upon the heart. In the case 
of adults, careful investigators do not find it to be 
injurious except when used in excess; but it must be 
remembered that its use, like that of opium and 
alcohol, always tends to excess. As arule, the amount 
must be steadily increased to secure the effect for 
which it is used. 

The excessive use of tobacco gives rise to distur- 
bance of the stomach, weakness and irritability of 
the heart, relaxation of the muscles, blurring of the 
sight, oppression of the brain, “smoker’s sore throat,” 
irritation of the bronchial surfaces of the lungs, and 
sometimes to paralysis. 

It is difficult to break off the habit when once con- 
tracted. Its victim finds himself a chained slave, if 
he attempts to escape. What shall he do? He must 
arouse his will to a determined effort. Thousands of 
persons have thus succeeded, and he may do the 
same. He will suffer in the effort. He will be irrita- 
ble and unhappy, and a few whiffs would make an 
angel of him; but he must push his way to freedom 
against everything. If he is a man of prayer, let him 
invoke God’s aid. 

Meanwhile he may ask his physician for some nerve- 
tonic suited to his case, or he may carry in his mouth, 
like a quid of tobacco, a few dried chamomile flowers; 
but everything will depend on the persistency of his 
will. Once fairly free from the habit, and all trouble 
caused by the tobacco will sooner or later pass away. 


——-¢—_—_—— 


INDIAN “COUNTING OUT.” 


| Davidson in 1867 moves the Virginia City Enterprise 


| eight years later, in which two men were killed, and 


| 


| 


| front by her dress between the shoulders. Squaw-oc- 


| ing squaw-oc-t’moos in front of her. 
lend of the line to move very swiftly; just as the | 





Similar legends and games entertain children the 
world over, and are often so much alike as to suggest 
the question whether they were invented independ- 
ently by each nation or have been carried from one 
country to another. 

The children of the Wabanaki Indians of Northern 


| 
| 





Maine have a “counting out” system very similar to 


that of white children. The “inty, minty, cuty, corn, | lot of kokonuts from the West Ingies. Hit tuk us a 


apple-seed, and apple-thorn, wire, brier, limber, lock, 
O—U—T, spells Out,” and other familiar nonsense 





rhymes of American games have their counterpart in | the milk or doz the milk leke in frum the inside, and 


the Wabanaki “Hony, kee-bee, la-weiss, ag-les, hun- | 
tip.” 

Hun-tip is the fateful word. Each child puts out | 
two fingers of each hand, and one child who has a | 
hand free repeats the words, pointing to the fingers. | 
Every finger that hun-tip falls on is doubled under, 
until only three ure left. The owners of these three 
fingers start to run and the one who is caught is 
squaw-oc-t’moos. 


| tumbler of water. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


In a publication of the Royal Society of Canada, | Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
Mrs. W. W. Brown describes the game in which | “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentrifrice.”[Adv. | 
squaw-oc-t’moos figures. One little Wabanaki is the | ne : 


mother. Her children, ten or twelve in number, | THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL 
“AG . | is a very expressive name for Books of the Bible | 

form in line back of her, each holding the one in | 4 ynalyzed by Rev. Schultze (Moravian). Dr. Moment 
(Presbyterian) Brooklyn: “The little work will be a| 
most useful one in the hands of all Bible readers. 1) 
would be glad to see it in the homes of my congrega- | 
babies,) and tries to catch one of the children. tion.” Have youa copy? If not, send 21 cts. (silver, | 
pa | wrapped) at once for it. > Be UEAUFF, 
The mother endeavors to protect them by keep-| Rasten, Pa. Dealers supplied by Am. News Co. 
This causes the |__|. - es 
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Countess” is a perfect 
Ladies’ Boot and is made 
throughout of the “best wear- 
ing” materials. It is not only 
comfortable and serviceable, but 
for elegance and style it is 
un » 
We will send a pair of eitner 
Bright ay (which can 
—* distinguished 
from French Kid) or Goat, 
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* or Opera Toes, B, 
C, D, E, EE widths. 

























t’moos cries, “‘Bo-wad-man Wa-ses-uk,” (I want 

















VISITORS TO WASHINGTON — aC 


enough to make a much greater circle than is made | are invited to inspect the stock of Dry MOOARS 

by the end near the hub. As the exitement increases Goods and Yankee Notions of “COUNTESS” 
the children lose their balance and go tumbling to the | | ~UU . 
ground, scrambling to get out of the way of the terri- Wood Ww ard & Loth rop. 
ble squaw-oc-t’moos. We show 100! useful and ornamental arti- 


Such a game must seem very familiar to white cles, suitable for gifts and souvenirs which 
children who have played “Fox and Chickens,”’ one | all travellers like to take home. 


form of which represents the pursuer as a witch. WOODWARD & LOTHROP Washington D. C 
’ y Oe Ue 


The mother asks, “‘What are you doing, old witch?” a Zt . 
She replies, ‘“‘I am making a fire to cook a chicken.” Mail orders given: prompt attention. 


“Where are you going to getit?” asks the sus- 
picious mother. 
“Out of your coop,” replies the bold witch. 


outer end of a wheel spoke has to move quickly | 


Glove-atting and flexible, for 
nD 


| All leather, ; 
$2.50, express-paid. Send P.O. money order or reg- 


istered letter, stating size and width, and whether 
you want Common Sense or Opera Toe, Dongola 


orGoat. We guarantee that if, after reasonable use. 


any fault appears we will, on the shoes being returned 


to us, either refund the money or supply a new pair, as 
unmer Parance a es. may be desired. We refer to Bradstreet’s or Russell's. 
| 
Then a chase ensues, and lasts until all the children 


7 | SEND A POSTAL FOR 
They have now begun with us 
are caught, as in the Indian game. 


Squaw-oc-t’moos is the swamp woman, a dreaded )1n real earnest. | Our Catalogue. 
personage of Indian mythology. The fungus growths | They mean a grand slaughter 
the bark of tre lled by the Indian children | : : | 

the swamp woman's dishes. of prices of all this seasons MOOAR BROTHERS, 
goods. This “clearance” must! Five Retail Stores in Boston. 


° Address orders to 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
‘be absolute. No goods carried 


a th—mmeiipmimagum an: ....lClUh 
A Great Event 


The anniversary of a great snowslide on Mount | 
In one’s life is the discovery of a remedy for 


In Summer Wool Dress Fabrics, colored and black; | 
in Summer Silks, and in Wash Cotton Fabrics we have 
some long-standing malady. The poison of 
Scrofula is in your blood. You inherited it 


had a most extraordinary sale through our Mail Order 
Department. We now offer CoMPANION readers oppor- 
| from your ancestors. Will you transmit it 
| to your offspring? In the great majority 
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to recount a story connected with another slide of | 


a woman and a baby were for a time buried under the 
snow. The woman was protected by some part of 
her wrecked house, and was no sooner dug out than 
she began to call for her child, of whom nothing was 
to be seen. 


ever heard of. Write for samples. 


JOS. HORNE & CO, 
909-621 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PENN AVE., 


tunity to buy these goods at the lowest price they 
of cases, both Consumption and Catarrh orig- 


inate in Scrofula. It is supposed to be the 
primary source of many other derangements 
of the body. Begin at once to cleanse your 
blood with the standard alterative, 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


| “For several months I was troubled with 
| scrofulous eruptions over the whole body. 
| My appetite was bad, and my system so 
| prostrated that I was unable to work. After 
| trying several remedies in vain, I resolved 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and did so with 
such good effect that less than one bottle 


Restored My Health 


and strength. The rapidity of the cure as- 
tonished me, as I expected the process to be 
long and tedious.” — Frederico Mariz Fer- 
nandes, Villa Nova de Gaya, Portugal. 


Soon some one said, “I hear a baby’s voice.” 
en i pe listened, and several asserted that they 
could hear a faint cry. They agreed that it seemed 
to come from above—up on the side of the mountain. 

Nothing was to be seen in that direction but a com- 
pact mass of snow, but ina few minutes men were 
scattered over the slope near where the demolished 
dwellings were supposed to have stood. The faint 
cries of a child were still heard at intervals, and after 
what seemed a long time the spot from which they 
proceeded was fixed upon with reasonable certainty, 
and digging was begun. 

The snow was so compact that it was difficult to 
remove it with shovels, but the men dared not use 
their picks, not knowing how near the surface the 
baby might be. 

All the while the crowd of bystanders and laborers 
was growing larger, and the cries were becoming 
more distinct. At last, when about four feet of snow 
had been dug through, the top of & cooking-stove 
was reached. The come 

The voice was then heard so plainly that several = story of 
persons cried out together, “It is in the stove!” “The | Stanley’s recent 
child is in the stove!” thrilling adven- 

As soon as possible one of the men thrust down} tures and the 
disclosure of his 
great discover- 
jes will appear 
for the first time 
in the work 





Stanley's Great Book 






proved to be true on the other side. 

The mystery was not solved till the workers got 
down to the door of the house. Then it was found 
that the baby was under the stove, whence it was 


“For many years I was a sufferer from 

— safe Fen — . atin * wpsts St A READY scrofula, until about three years ago, when I 
Joubtless it h en crawling about the floor at mse nti- ” 

the moment the avalanche ome and with the first | tled “In kest IN | a pc aie of — § a — 

rush of the snow was pushed under the stove, which, | Africa.” In two | which the disease has entirely disappe 4 

fortunately, stood on blocks several inches in height. | yolumes,profusely JULY. A little child of mine, who was troubled with 


illustrated ;_ price the same complaint, has also been cured by 


- - .75 per volume. Sold only by subscription. ; »_ A. . 
> 9, not be deceiv a by a ot the so-called this mare H. Brandt, Avoca, os 
= * Stanle 8” now being offered as “‘genu- | 
BROKEN-HEARTED. ine” and “authentic.” To no one of these has Ayer 7 Sarsaparilla 
The sorrows of childhood are real enough while | Stanley contributed a line. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


they last. Happily, however, they are not only brief 
but often so much on the surface that even the sufferer 
hardly knows what they are about. 


A small girl ran to her mother the other day, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break, and burying her 
head in her lap, cried out that she would never, never 
play with her sister Emeline again. 

“Why, my child, what has Emeline done?” the 
mother asked. 

“O mamma, she has said something that has just 


ENTS are now in the field taking orders, 
and the work will be published in 
uly. Ly oy should state experience. Re- | 
member that Stanley’s own book, the only 
one in which he has a personal interest, will bear 
on the title page the imprint of 





® \ 2. Agents to sell the Pinless clothes line: 
] the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 

without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 

ly issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the ex- 


clusive right is given; 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY 


a r ulars, price ts and terms to agents; 
broken my heart,” the child declared, sobbing yet —_ our territory at once. Addi THE PINLESS 
more violently. NEW YORK | CrorHEs Line Co., 17 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
oe was it?” = 

e child 








aused a moment in the midst of her wild 
oes & f trying to think; then her tears burst 
forth afresh. 

“OQ mamma,” she cried, “I can’t remember what it 
ea but it was so cruel that she has broken my 
eart.’ 
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SHE BAITED THEM. with a CP SoS =| is 
The Philadelphia Times prints a cat story which mast NS > ws : 


sounds almost incredible, but which may be true 


notwithstanding. A good appetite is a sharpener of ‘ i Ay 

the wits. (@) 
The girls employed by the Ansonia Brass Company 

have a pet cat, which they feed from their dinner- 

pails. For some time they noticed that it went off ° : 


every day after eating, and presently returned with 
hat are Piles? 


an English sparrow, as if for dessert. Naturally the 
girls = to wonder how it could catch the birds so 
regularly, and the cat was watched. 
ne of the girls had given it a piece of bread. This 
the cat took in its mouth and carried out into the 
yard, where it broke it into pieces, and placed it on 
the concrete walk. 
one Mel of operons olghted te pak te a Doctor. They are enlarged veins which have become 
irritated or inflamed, and are accompanied with pain 
and itching, or bearing-down sensation. 
How should they be treated ? 
Doctor. Either medically or surgically. Most cases 
may be greatly relieved by soothing astringent lotions or 
ointments, whith relieve the pain and itching, and cause 
retraction of the lumps which form the piles. There ts 


soon a flock of sparrows alighted to pick up the 
crumbs, whereupon the cat made a spring and picked 
up a bird. 

_ ————_ ---—— 


“KOKONUTS.” 


The wise school-boy, when he has to write a com- 
position, selects a subject in which he really feels an 
interest. This was evidently Johnny’s idea when he 
wrote the following: 

The kokonuts iz a native of the tropix. It gros 


onto trees and iz good to eat. Billy Brown oncle iz a 
vessil kaptain, and one time he fetched Billy a hole 


ole wee’ to eat ’em up. . 
Wot Billy and me wants to no iz how doz the milk 
git inside the kokonut. Doz the kokonut gro round 


nothing better for this purpose than PONDS EX- 
TRACT and PONDS EXTRACT OINTMENT. 
Ether the fluzd or the ointment has the astringent and 
soothing effect referred to and ts a very useful prepara- 
tion. In fact for this purpose they are best used together. 


Accept no substitute for Pond’s Extract. Made only by Pond’s 
Beware of imitations. 


if so wot fur? Kokonut iz my favorite, but Bill 
likes kokonut candy best” , : ’ 


ae 
INTOXICATION. 

It is said to be possible to restore one who is help. | 

lessly intoxicated to the almost complete use of his 


faculties in a very short time by administering to 
him a half-teaspoonful of ammonium chloride in a 





Extract Co.. New York and London. 
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For the Companion. 


WARREN’S LAST SPEECH. 
When did the War of the Revolution begin? 


Not on the day of Lexington in 1775. It began 
rather, on the Thirtieth of September, 1768, seven 


| the whole period there never ceased to be hostility 
| and contention between the troops and the people. 





years before Lexington, when a British fleet and 
army entered Boston 
harbor for the purpose 
of enforcing the King 
of England’s lawless 
authority. This act 
was the king’s appeal to 
arms, and the colonies 
so regarded and accept- 
ed it. 

On that September 
day, Paul Revere was, 
as usual, wide awake to 
what was passing in 
his native town. He 
left his shop, his gold 
work and his engrav- 
ing, and went down 
with other young men 


of Boston to the 
wharves to see the 
great fleet of seven 


armed vessels come in, 
with about a thousand 
red-coated troops on 
board. He watched 
them while, one after 
another, the ships 
rounded to and dropped 
their anchors off the 
northeast shore, so as 
to girdle the town with 
loaded cannon. And he 
was there the next day, 
when the troops were 
rowed ashore, man-of- 
war fashion, in the 
ships’ boats. 

Perhaps he drew a 
sketch of the scene on 
his thumb nail, or in the crown of his hat, as Hogarth 
often drew a face that caught his eye in his London 
walks. 

It is certain that he engraved a picture of the land- 
ing of the troops in the rough, quaint manner of the 
period, and it was published in a Boston almanac of 
the following year. Chance has preserved one copy 
of this almanac, and from it an engraving of the 
picture was taken many years ago to illustrate Mr. 
Drake’s History and Antiquities of Boston. 

Revere could not find room for all His Majesty’s 
ships, nor for all the steeples of the town of Boston; 
still less could he express anything of the passionate 
resentment and shame which the event excited in his 
mind, and in the minds of all the people of Boston 
whom he held in respect. 

From that day there was war. It was a kind of | 
war only possible to men capable of awaiting their | 
time, habituated to self-control, accustomed to think 
before acting, and to “act according to their thought.” | 

The Selectmen of Boston refused to provide quarters | 
for those soldiers; and they were the more unwilling, | 
as there was room for them in the Castle on an island 
in the harbor. Notwithstanding this refusal, at noon 
on October the First, a cold day for the season, the 
English troops, armed and equipped for conflict, each 
man carrying sixteen ball charges, were rowed in | 
great state to the shore, from which they marched to 
the Common, with drums, fifes and flags. | 

One of the regiments encamped there for the night. | 
But there were no tents for the 
other, and their commander 
asked the Selectmen to provide 
a temporary shelter for the 
men. 

The evening was colder than 
the day, and the soldiers, debil- 
itated from their voyage, were 
evidently suffering from it. The 
people took pity on them, and 
the Selectmen, after some de- 
lay, consented, for humanity’s 
sake alone, to let them remain 
for the night in Faneuil Hall. 


Thus the, people of Boston may be said to have | mand, and knew how to behave with dignity, wisdom | The speech was not a masterpiece of elegant com- | 
begun their long contest with the Majesty of Britain | and rectitude. They provided a vent for the passion | position, but it was clear, pathetic and forcible in a 
by heaping coals of fire upon his head. One of their | of the crisis in a singularly impressive public funeral 
clergymen made the well-known jest upon this occa- | of the victims, in which, as it seemed, the whole | freedom is the natural right of every man, and that 
| no man can be justly deprived of the fruits of his | 
| toil except by his own consent, given by himself or | 
An immense public meeting was held. Samuel | by his legal representatives. He stated modestly and | 


sion. “The people,” said he, “had sent over to Eng- 


land to obtain a redress of grievances, and they had 


been, indeed, red-dressed.”’ 


parading, marching, camping, familiarized great 
numbers of the future soldiers of the Revolution 
with the details of military discipline. But during 


These soldiers were, after all, human beings. Find- 
ing themselves objects of general contempt and deri- 
sion, in a land which furnished remote and abundant 
hiding-places, they began to desert in alarming num- 
bers. Three or four of them disappeared every day. 
During the first two weeks forty deserted, and not a 
man in the city appeared willing to betray them. 

At length, one of the deserters being arrested and 
convicted, he was shot on the Common, and his body 
was buried near the spot where he fell. This tragedy 
excited general horror, and was thought even by 
some of the Tories to be an act of excessive severity. 


to my authority. I have no power to remove them.” 

“Tf,” said Adams, “you have the power to remove 
one regiment, you have power to remove both. It is 
at your peril if you refuse. The meeting is composed 
of three thousand people. They are become impatient. 
A thousand men are already arrived from the neigh- 
borhood, and the whole country is in motion.: Night 
is approaching. An immediate answer is expected, 
and a direct answer is demanded.” 

The government yielded. The troops were removed, 
and the Revolution was postponed for five years. 

The troops were conveyed to Castle William, on an 
island in the harbor. They returned when popular 


the king’s authority unchecked. But every year, on 
the anniversary of the massacre, memorial services 
were held of the most impressive character, and an 





General Gage offered a reward of ten guineas to 
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any soldier who should report the name of a person 
who tempted him to desert. The desertions continu- 
ing, nine or ten soldiers were publicly whipped on 
the Common with a severity never before known in 
the province. 

The feeling between the troops and the people 
daily grew more bitter. The royal government was 
tactless and insolent. The press of the town retorted 
with stinging satire. Passers on the street were 
rudely jostled by the soldiers. Bayonets were occa- 
sionally drawn and used. 

At that period, New England rum had become 
about the cheapest means of intoxication that has 
ever been produced by man, selling sometimes as low 
as sixpence a gallon, and seldom getting above two 
or three shillings. This cheap rum inflamed the 
passions of the belligerents, and street affrays be- 
tween citizens and soldiers became events of almost 
daily occurrence. 

On the Fifth of March, 1770, when the British sol- 
diers had been in Boston seventeen months, occurred 
the bloody affair 
which has ever 
since been called 
the Boston Mas- 
sacre. A file of 
the troops, exas- 
perated by the 
taunts, the snow- 
balls and menac- 
ing cries of a great 
crowd of men and 
boys opened fire 
upon them, kill- 
ing three, mortal- 
ly wounding two, 
and injuring sev- 
en others, nearly 
all of whom were 
innocent 
tors of the scene. 

The wrath of 
the people, as the 
news of this affair 
spread through 
the town and the 
adjacent counties, 
was something 
akin to frenzy; 
but even in that 
critical hour, the 















leaders of the 
people retained 
their self - com- 


mass of the patriotic citizens took part, marching six 
abreast to the grave. 


specta- 


oration was delivered by a distinguished member of 
the popular party. 

These celebrations increased in interest and in 
fervency every year until 1775, when Dr. Joseph 
Warren, for the second time, was the orator of the 
day. It was feared that the armed conflict could not 
be long delayed, and Doctor Warren asked the privi- 
lege of delivering the oration. He wished the oppor- 
tunity to declare once more that the people of 
America had fully resolved to fight rather than sub- 
mit to lawless rule. He desired to impress it upon 
the English people that ‘‘the unexampled patience” 
which the men of New England had shown, had in it 
“no alloy of cowardice.” He sought the duty also 
because there was thought to be danger in the per- 
formance of it. 

Some of the younger officers had publicly threat- 
ened that they would no longer bear the insults 
which, they said, were continually offered them in 
the “inflammatory preachings and orations delivered 
from the pulpit.’ A number of these officers had 
agreed to attend the Old South Church, where the 
meeting was to be held, and if anything offensive was 
said, they were to make an assault upon the speaker 
and break up the meeting. 

The story has long been current, and was printed at 
the time in a London newspaper, that a young ensign 
had agreed to give the signal by throwing an egg at 
the orator. 

This dainty scheme was frustrated in a ridiculous 
manner. On his way to church, the gallant youth had 

a fall. The egg was broken, his knee was put out 
of joint, and he was ignominiously carried home. 
The meeting was appointed for half-past elev- 


crowded. 
sions, was draped in black. In the pulpit were 
several of the well-known and trusted leaders, 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock among the rest. 

Samuel Adams, who presided, observing a 
number of British officers standing in the aisles, 
and being resolved to deprive them of all pretext 
for disorder, requested the occupants of the front 
pews to leave them, which they did. He then 


politely invited the officers to take the vacant | 


places. About forty of them came forward, some 
of whom took seats in the pews, and the rest sat 
upon the pulpit stairs. 

After quiet was restored, there was still some 


delay; or, as a Tory journalist expressed it, ““We all | 


| sat gaping at one another above an hour, expecting.” 


| . . soe 
| that the noise of a doctor’s chaise driving up and 


stopping at an apothecary’s shop opposite the church 
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| was heard within. The orator descended from this 
| vehicle and entered the shop, followed by his 
| servant carrying a bundle, which contained the 


gown of black silk in which public speakers at that 


| day frequently arrayed themselves. 

There was such a crowd about the door that he 
| went to the rear of the building, where ascending by 
| a ladder he entered through a window behind the 
| pulpit. 
| Doctor Warren, then thirty-four years of age, was 
| in the plenitude of his manly strength and grace. 
| The silence was not broken as he came to the front 
| and began his oration with the well-known words: 
| “My ever-honored fellow-citizens.” 


government was set aside, and General Gage wielded | 


en, and long before that hour the church was | 
The pulpit, as usual on these occa. | 


| There was profound stillness in the assembly; so | 
















high degree. The orator laid down the principle that | 
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So far from envying the wealth and greatness of 
Great Britain, the people of the colonies, he said, 
| exulted in them, and their delight was to relate to 

their children the glorious deeds which had been 
| done by Englishmen in former ages. Nothing was 
| 80 astonishing to the people of America as that it 
jane be “the arms of George, our rightful king, 
| that had been employed to shed the blood which 
| freely would have flowed at his command when 
| justice or the honor of the crown had called his sub- 
| jects to the field.’ But even against Britain the 
| people of America would defend the natural rights 
of man! 

“You will maintain your rights,” said he, “or 
| perish in the generous struggle. However difficult 
| the combat, you will never decline it when freedom 
is the prize. An independence of Great Britain is 
not our aim. No; our wish is that Britain and the 
colonies may, like the oak and ivy, grow and increase 
in strength together. But whilst the infatuated plan 
of making one part of the empire slaves to the other 
is persisted in, the interest and safety of Britain, as 
well as the colonies, require that the wise measures 
recommended by the honorable the Continental Con- 
gress be steadily pursued.” 

The British officers behaved tolerably well during 
the delivery of this oration, but when the usual 
motion was made to appoint an orator for the fol- 
lowing year, they began to hiss. This irritated the 
| assembly, and for a time there was much confusion. 
Order was at length restored, however, and the busi- 
| ness of the meeting was concluded. 
| ‘Iam persuaded,” wrote Samuel Adams to a friend 
some days after, ‘‘were it not for the danger of pre- 
| cipitating a crisis, not a man of them would have 
| been spared.” 
| There was no occasion for an orator the next year. 
| Forty-four days after this meeting, General Gage 
| spared the people of Boston the responsibility of 
“precipitating a crisis,” by ordering a movement of 
| troops which issued in the Battle of Lexington. Two 
months after, Gen. Joseph Warren gave his life for 
the cause on Bunker Hill. A year later, Samuel 
| Adams could say that there was not a red-coat in 
New England unless it were on the back of a prisoner 
| of war. The British forces had retired from Boston 
after an occupancy of nearly eight years. 
| JAMES PARTON. 
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| For the Companion. 


MARSE NELSE’S REFORM. 


| “I done tol’ you all *bout my young mistis, now I 
| gwine tell you ’bout Marse Nelse—Marse Nelson 
Griffin, you know,” old David said, to a group of 
young people who were pressing him for a story. 

“Ole Marse Griffin wuz er good mah, ez good ez 

dey mek um; but mighty mule-headed w’en he git set 
one way. Y’ all heerd ’bout we-all’s big plantation, 
it hat mo’ ’n two thousan’ acres er rich lan’. De 
Griffins come up fum English stock; en, long time 
back, de fus’ one entail de plantation in de law some- 
how tell it all fall ter de ol’es’ son, en lef’ de urr young 
gals en boys ter scramble fur derse’ves. So atter he 
done started it, all de urrs kep’ it up, en w’en it come 
ole marster’s time, he in fur it, too. He say de lan’ 
mus’ be kep’ in de fambly, en ’at’s de bes’ way. 

“‘Marse Nelse come nex’ ter Marse Henry, so Marse 
Henry wuz in fur de plantation. But, bless you! 
Marse Nelse aint los’ no sleep. He so young en full 
er sperits he kep’ de whole place in er 
continu’l tussle. Talk *bout yo’ han’- 
some boys! de whole Souf cayn’t skeer 
up one ’at could tech ’im wid er ten- 
foot pole. 

“Ole marster wuz proud er ’im, too; 
but anybody kin see wid der eyes shet 
’at he don’t set so much sto’ by ’im ez 

J by Marse Henry, kase Marse Henry 
ij gwine represent ’im atter he done gone. 
So ole marster mek up his mind ter mek 
er big lawyer out’n Marse Nelse, so 
he kin mek his way ’dout er plantation. 
He sen’ ’im off up Norf ter git his edu- 
cation; en dere wuz ’cisely whar ole 





marster mek de fus’ mistake, en y’ all says so, too, 
w’en I’m thoo. 
‘“‘Marse Nelse en his paw had er iong talk de night 

*fo’ he lef’, en I heerd ole marster seh ter ’im, ‘My 
| boy, I don’t know how much it gwine cos’ you in 
| Boston, but you mus’ not furgit you b’long ter er 

good fambly. W’en you git up dere en want money, 

des sen’ er check ter de bank en you git all you want.’ 
| Dat’s whut marster say, en de way dat boy tek ’im up 
| wuz er caution. 

“Some um ’at seed ’im in Boston say he de highes’- 
strung young man in de school. Dey all call ’im de 
‘Prince er de Souf;’ he hat de fines’ rooms en wore de 
bestes’ clothes, en w’en school tu’n out, he driv fine 
hosses thoo de streets, en gi’ um all big suppers wid 
wine ter drink. 

“All dis time marster tellin’ de neighbors how his 


At first, too, the boys of Boston were much pleased | Adams conveyed to the Royal Governor its respectful | plainly the resolve of America to maintain this right | son gwine be er gre’t lawyer, kase de teachers kep’ 
to view the daily drills and parades of the soldiers; | and most reasonable request for the immediate re- | even at the cost of war. 


| writin’ how bright Marse Nelse is, en how fas’ he 





which, to many an observant countryman who came | moval of the troops from the town. One regiment | To us, who now read this celebrated address, the | learns. Marster git mighty sour, dough, w’en de 
to town with produce, were a valuable object-lesson | had already gone. He demanded the instant removal | most interesting passage is that in which the orator | ’counts ’gun ter drap in, but he aint grumble, ’cep’ 
in the art of war. The presence in Boston for seven | of every man that wore the king’s uniform. spoke of the tender and enthusiastic affection which | ter tell ole mis’ it pile up mo’ ’n he ’low it gwine ter. 
years of regiments of regular troops, exercising,! ‘The troops,” replied the governor, “are not subject | the colonists had formerly felt for the mother country. | But he ’low his son is ez good ez any de res’ up Norf 
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en he’ll see ’im thoo, long’s he started, but will hatter 
sell some slaves en pinch er li’ll’ ter do it. 

“W’en Marse Nelse come home in vacation, you 
wouldn’t know’ ’im, he so diffunt. He constant er 
tellin’ Marse Henry en ole marster bout some mis- 
take er nurr dey mek w’en dey speak. 

“Soon atter he got back, deh wuz er big party on 
de Green fa’m,en Marse Nelse ax young miss ter 
*company him, kase he al’ays did hang roun’ Miss 


pulpit kep’ playin’ saft en low, lak de win’ thoo pine- 
trees, *twuz too much fer ole Mis’ Green, en she ’gun 
ter wipe ’er eyes on ’er hankercher. 

“W’en my ole mis’ see dat, she so mad she cayn’t 
hardly set whar she is. She look mighty hard at ole | 
Mis’ Green, but dat didn’t do no good, kase ole Mis’ 
Green so busy wid ’er eyes. But my ole mis’ aint) 
never yit been outdone—she boun’ git erhead, so she 
bus’ out cryin’ so dey all kin hear it. 


Ellen Green long ’fo’ dey sen’ ’im off, en ez fur ez I | de front row look back ez mad ez hornets w’en you 


kin see she don’t need no urgin’. 

““W’en dat boy ’gun ter fix in his room, I wuz ’at 
s’prised [I couldn’t shet my mouf. His trunks wuz 
plumb full er finery. I got de blackin’-bresh en start 
ter put er boss shine on his boots lak I uster, kase I 
al’ays could please ’im mo’n any de res’. But Marse 
Nelse des laugh en tell me I’m er ‘ole-time darkey,’ 
en show me whar his patent-leather shoes is, ’at look 
fur de worl’ lak de dash-bo’d er de new ca’ge—so 
shiny you kin see yo’se’f in um. 

“He had silk socks, too; but, gre’t marster! w’en 
he put on his broadcloth pants, en his frill shut, his 
black ves’—cut so low it look des lak er black belt— 
en den git in his spraddle-tail coat, wid de tail hangin’ 


lak er crow’s w’en it settin’ on de top rail, he des ez | 


slick ez beaver hat des out’n a ban’-box! 

“En w’en he go downstairs, he step ez high en 
light ez er chicken ’at’s walkin’ roun’ de kitchen an’ 
cayn’t fin’ de do’. Ole mis’ en his sister mos’ eat ’im 
up, dey so proud. Ole marster is proud, too, but 
seem lak he tu’nin’ it over in his mind how much all 
dis done cos’ ’im, en whar it gwine end. 

“At de party, Marse Nelse cut er clean thoo, sho’. 
Every gal hatter have ’er say wid young marster, ur 
de party wa’n’t no party fur ’er. Dey ax ’im ter sing, 
en no graveya’d kin be mo’ stiller en ’at parlor w’en 


young miss ’gun ter ‘company ’im on de pianer en he | 


start, ‘Way down upon de Swanee River.’ It mighty 
nigh mek me cry, kase it bring up de ole time, long 
’go, w’en me en ‘im uster git up in de hay-lof’ on 
rainy days wid my banjo en we’d sing en pick tell 
dark. 

«““W’en he quit en tuk his seat, dey all clapped der 
han’s en tell him how good he sings, but Marse 
Nelse des hat his eye fur one pusson, en ’at wuz Miss 
Ellen. She wuz lookin’ beautiful in ’er light-blue 
dress en flowers in ’er hair. I kep’ my eye on ’er, en 
she didn’t look up while Marse Nelse is singin’, en 
she didn’t clap ’er han’s, nurr, wid de res’ um—mighty 
sho’ sign she techous ’bout ’im. 

“W’en dey all got up ter go out ter de dinin’-room, 
Marse Nelse sidle up ter ’er en march out wid ’er 
mighty gran’. 

“Well, Marse Nelse went back up Norf en stayed 
er whole year, en finished his schoolin’. But, bless 
us! he wuz "bout ruined, en none er we-all even 
*spect’ it. He wuz de same kind young marster, but 
he everlastin’ly er gittin’ drunk. It look lak he doin’ 
his bes’, but des cayn’t he’p it. 


| tech fire ter de nes’. 
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nurr drap ez long ez I live. God done come down ter 
me in de midst my darkness en lift de chains off'n 


| me; thank God, I’m free!’ 


“Den fo’ I got time ter speak, he say, ‘Whar my 
wife en chile? I mus’ tell ’em de good news, I done 
walked twenty miles ter-day ter ax der pardons.’ 

“He started ter ’em en Miss Ellen’s room, but I 
stopped ’im, kase ole Mis’ Green in dere. He tuk me 


de settin’-room whar his wife is. He look at me 
mighty curi’s, but open de do’. At fus’ he aint see 


Den all um on | so much by s’prise I cayn’t do nothin’ ’cep’ p’int ter 


“Atter dey done married, dey hatter ’ception at de | de li’ll’ coffin, fur Miss Ellen standin’ at de winder 


Greens, but aint none er we-all went. Den we give 
um er big infare, de nex’ night, en ole mis’ lit’ally 
spread ’erse’f ter mek things shine; but none er dey- 
all show up, not even er nigger fum de Greens; I | 
know, kase Sue cry ’er eyes out kase dey won’t let ’er 
go look atter ’er mistis’ dressin’. 
*Dat’s de way it start out. 
’at aint bread en meat fur um, so ’im en Marse Green 
th’owed in terg’er en buy er little place wid er com- 








But ole marster know | snow, she so white. 


in de moonshine. 

“He teched ’er on de arm en say, mighty hoarse-lak, 
‘Wife!’ But she stan’ ’dout lookin’ at ’im—still ez er 
gravestone. Den he say, ‘I come ter ax furgiveness. 
God done pardon me—kin you, too?’ 

“she aint change in ’er face er bit—she look lak 
She tu’n fum de winder en stay’ 
over de coffin. Den he see it; en, gre’t marster! his 
eyes mos’ pop out’n his head. He ben’ down en 


fo’table house on it, ’bout five miles erway. En ole} shake all over, en den he fell in er cha’r en cry lak er 


marster give um me en er woman, en Marse Green 
| do de same; so dey start out wid fo’ darkies. 


| much lak we wuz quality. Marse Nelse didn’t hat but 
| one hoss en one rickity open-top buggy. De cabins | 
| wuz so leaky we hatter all move in de big house— 
darkies in de lof’, en white folks downstairs. 

‘Look lak Marse Nelse boun’ ter show um he aint 
so bad, atter all de fuss dey mek. He tuk his books, 
er whole wagon-load ’em, in his study, en kep’ his 
head in ’em all day long. At meal time he didn’t eat 
much, en ez soon ez he gulp it down he back at his 
books. You know it seem ter me lak Marse Nelse 
aint made ter wuk lak urr folks, kase ole marster 
spilt ’im by humorin’ ’im so much w’en he growin’ 
| up; but it ’u’d er made yo’ heart heavy ter see ’im 

tryin’ ter git ’long, fer ole marster done tole ’im he 
| mus’n’t look fur anything mo’. 

“Dat’s de way it rack on. Marse Nelse aint got no 
cases in de co’t, en he pow’ful disapp’inted. He git 


| thin en pale, en Miss Ellen worry er gre’t deal, but | 


| she aint gwine let ’im see it; she all smiles en jokes 
| w’en he is wid ’er. 
**Den de baby come ter ’em—actu’ly de sweetes’ en 


| bes’ chile in de worl’. It aint never cry lak urr chil’ern, | 


| but des lay in it li’ll’ cradle en look up ’t de ceilin’ lak 
it studyin’. Sue say ’t wuz certney ha’nted, kase de 
| two famblies fuss *bout it mammy en daddy. She 
| say she done fix dat, dough, kase she tuk er dime en 
| rub de rockers er de cradle en mek er roun’ mark on 
| de baby’s head wid de dime. She say w’en it git ole 
| ‘nough ter walk ’t ought ter w’ar er piece er silver in 
hit shoe tell it git er start. 
| “IT tol’ ’er I seed er darky ’at wore er dime in de 
| heel er his sock tell er stone-bruise come en made ’im 
limp er whole mont’. But she say it don’t mek no 


diffunce—it’s better ter have de stone-bruise ’an de | 





“We got erlong toler’ble well, dough it didn’t seem | down on ’er knees ’side ’i 


chile. 

“Miss Ellen look at ’im des er secon’, den she fell 
(i put ’er a’ms roun’ his 

neck en say: 

“*Don’t cry, Nelson! it aint yo’ fault. I see you 
sorry, en I love you so I’m willin’ God kin tek baby, 
| since He gwine gi’ me you back!’ 

“Den Marse Nelse kissed ’er en rubbed back ’er 
hair wid his han’ en bofe ’em got up en went ter de 
coffin, en looked at de baby er long time, mighty 
steady en still. Marse Nelse say: 

“Wat time wuz’t she die, wife?’ 

“En Miss Ellen say, ‘Dis mornin’ at eight erclock.’ 
| Den Marse Nelse say: 
| “*T understan’ it now; ’t wuz ’zactly eight erclock 

w’en I felt God done lifted me out’n de mire—baby 
| done got ter Heaven by dat time, en ax um up dere 
| ter save ’er father.’ Den he kiss de po’ li’ll’ white 
| face, en cry, en say: 

***Baby Lillian, I promise you I never gwine drink 
no mo’! 

“‘Marse Nelse kep’ his wud, en ’gun ter go right up 
| in his law. He’s er rich man now, en de bes’ lawyer 
| in de country; dey gwine mek ’im er judge nex’ 
year—so I heer ’em say.” WILL N. HARBEN. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW ETCHINGS ARE MADE. 


In decorative work the art of etching was practised 
many hundreds of years ago. In most of the Euro- 
pean Museums of Art one finds magnificent specimens 
of ornamented helmets, breastplates and sword-hilts, 
the handiwork of celebrated craftsmen of Damascus, 





fine powder, and add it, gradually, to the wax, stirring 
with a clean glass rod. 

When the mastic is quite melted, and thoroughly 
incorporated with the wax, add the asphaltum, which 
must have been reduced previously to a fine powder. 
Add it slowly, stirring all the time, and see that the 
amalgamation is perfect. When the whole is a unit, 
so to speak, pour the mixture into cold water, and 
when it hardens, break it into bits and put it intoa 
bottle. A wide-necked bottle with a glass stopper is 
best. 

When ready to lay your etching ground, take a por- 
tion of the mixture and add oil of lavender, which 
will reduce it to a paste of about the thickness of 
ordinary printing ink. With 
a palette-knife spread a small 
quantity of this on a slab of 
clean plate-glass, and with ‘a 
dabber or roller beat or roll 
it until it is evenly mixed. 
A dabber may be made by 
taking a small quantity of 
cotton-wool or horse -hair, 
rolled up into a ball about the size of the fist. Cover 
this with cotton cloth, and over all put a piece of 
black silk, sewing it firmly and leaving the ends 
sticking up to serve as a sort of handle. 

The roller is more difficult to make, as it requires 
a skilled workman to draw the leather over the 
wooden cylinder so that there shall be no wrinkles. 
And when the edges of the leather meet they must 
be bevelled and cemented so that it may be, practi- 
cally, one solid piece of leather. 

Now dab or roll the plate with the etching-ground, 
and see that it is evenly and thinly laid upon the 
copper. It requires little ground to resist the action 
of the acid, and if the ground is lumpy or uneven 
there will be trouble in cutting through it to the 
copper to get a uniform set of lines. The ground 
being laid, you must get rid of the oil of lavender, 
which may be accomplished by holding the plate over 
a spirit lamp. 

Now cover the back of the plate with the same 
etching-ground, so that when it goes into the acid 
bath the whole of the copper may be protected. 
While the plate is still warm hold it face downward 
over a smoking wax taper, moving the plate in every 
direction until the surface is evenly blackened, care 
being taken that it is not burnt. 

The plate is now ready. If you are able to make a 
good free-hand sketch, you may proceed at once to 
draw on your copper. If, from want of facility, you 
fear to attack that even mass of black, you may 
sketch the picture on a bit of tracing paper and lay it 
face down on your copper, and, with a soft and mod- 
erately blunt pencil go over the lines, which show 
plainly through the transparent paper. This will 
give you the design on the surface of the etching- 








Venice and Florence. The richly ornamented Da- 


ground, faintly outlined. 





“Ole mis’ tek it pow’ful hard, en ole marster rant | ha’nts, en she right, I reckin, kase silver is mighty 
en kyar’ on fearful, en talk ’bout drivin’ de po’ boy | good in some cases. I knowed er ole man ’at couldn’t 


erway. Marse Nelse ’u’d des tek it in sprees, dough, | res’ fur ha’nts hangin’ roun’ his cabin, en drappin’ 


mascus sword-blades probably gave the name to the If you need something more definite, rub some red 
Italian work of this sort, which was generally called | chalk on a bit of writing paper, and lay it face down 





“damaskeening.”’ But what we have to consider here 


en w’en he’d git thoo one, he’d act so nice en perlite | dead rats in his water-bucket en all sech ez dat; so | is that branch of etching which is allied to the print- 
*at ole mis’ en young miss ’u’d think it’s all over, en | one night he mould er bullet out’n er silver spoon er | ing-press, and which dates from about the year 1512. 


mek lots over ’im, en even be crusty wid ole marster 
kase he wouldn’t come roun’. 

“Ole marster say he done seed too much drinkin’ | 
ter fool ’im, en he "bout right, kase ’fo’ long Marse | 
Nelse at it ergin. We al’ays know w’en sompin’ 
wrong, kase w’en he ’gun ter drink he wouldn’t come 
home. Sometimes er week ’u’d pass ‘dout us seein’ 
Marse Nelse. *T'wix’ his sprees, he wuz constant at 
de Greens wid Miss Ellen, en seem lak she think mo’ 
er ‘im en ever. 

“Den Marse Nelse got straight ergin, en dis time it 
look lak he thoo sho’ ’nough, kase he got out his 
books en ’gun ter study mighty close. Ole mis’ say 
he gwine mek er gre’t speaker, en gwine ter Congress. | 

“Young miss sing ter’im en play fur ’im; seem lak | 
she done quit thinkin’ ’bout ’er own beaus, she tryin’ 
so hard ter please Marse Nelse en git 'im ter stay ’t 
home. Ole mis’ so pleased she mek ’im er present uv 
big Jim, en tell ’im de darky is his body-servant, en 
he kin do wid ’im what he wish. 

“En de nex’ time Marse Nelse got on er tear, he tek 
Jim wid ’im en go off so we cayn’t git no trace er ’im 
fur mo’ ’n er mont’. Den somebody writ us ’at Marse 
Nelse is puttin’ up at er hotel, on er new railroad, he 
had his body-servant hired out at fo’ dollars er day 
en bofe um livin’ on it. We didn’t see Marse Nelse 
tell he done sol’ Jim en spent ’im travelling roun’. | 

“Den marster got er letter fum ’im at Richmon’. He | 
writ home ’at he broke down en wanter come back t’ | 
um all, but he done so bad he ’shamed ter come ‘dout | 
fus’ axin’ leave. Dat de fus’ time I ever seed ole | 
marster cry; he des laid de letter on de table wid his | 
head on it en sob out loud ’fo’ um all. Nex’ day 
Marse Henry start fur Richmon’ en brought Marse | 
Nelse home. | 

“Oh, we all hat er happy time! It seem lak dey all | 
mighty willin’ ter put up wid his sprees, des so he is | 
at home—he wuz so kind en gentle ter white en black. 
He didn’t tech er drap, but, gre’t marster! hit seem 
lak he mighty nigh crazy fur it. 








dead man tuk medicine out’n, en shoot it in his 
musket to’ds de ha’nt, en hit lef’ ’im fur good. 

“De baby done er sight er good dough, kase it 
company fur it mammy while Marse Nelse at his 
books. 

“One evenin’ Marse Nelse come home fum 
town. My stahs! I thought we los’ den, fur he 
look de same way he useter w’en he been drink- 
in’. He stagger in de room whar Miss Ellen is 
wid de baby in ’er arms. She didn’t notice ’im 
much at fus’, but he kep’ doin’ so unnatcher! ’at 
she looked up en seed 'im in de firelight while he 
tryin’ ter stan’ still on de h’ath. 

“She scream out quick, en den put ’er head 
*gin de baby’s face en stay still, ’dout lookin’ up, 
but ’er face wuz ez white ez snow, en she trem- 
blin’ dre’ ful. 

“I tech Marse Nelse, en pull ’im out on de 
po’ch. ‘Marse Nelse,’ I say, ‘now you know I’m 
yo’ faithful slave; please, marster, go ter yo’ room 
en go ter bed—Miss Ellen is mighty weakly.’ 

“*W’at you mean, you black rascal?’ he say, 
‘does yau ‘low I gwine hide fum my fambly?’ 
En he go staggerin’ ’gin de hat-rack en de roun’ 


| table tell he git ter Miss Ellen. 


“He went up hind er cha’r, whar she settin’ 
still ez er rock, en ’gun pettin’ ’er. But he say 
too much—he overdo it. He try ter kiss de baby 
en laugh en prance roun’, en mek lak he gwine 
dance wid Miss Ellen. 

“Terrectly he got mad, kase Miss Ellen lookin’ 
so glum, en he tell ’er she done tu’n ’gin ’im, 
long wid ’er paw en maw. Miss Ellen seem too 
miserable ter talk, en he’s so rough, she got up 


en went ter ’er room, en I heerd de key tu’n in de | 


lock, kase Miss Ellen certney is spunky. 

“Dat wuz de way it start, en Marse Nelse git so bad 
he stayed erway all de time. Miss Ellen tell us not 
ter speak ’bout it so it kin reach ole marster en Marse 
Green. 


In this work zinc, brass, steel or iron may be used, 
but for all high-class work copper is employed. Zinc 
does not lend itself tenderly, if we may so call it, to 
the etching process, because it is almost impossible 
to eliminate the lead which is always in the zinc of 





on the copper, under the tracing paper, and proceed 
as before. You will find on the plate a faint red out- 
line of your design. 

Now get two pieces of wood somewhat longer 
than the plate and a trifle higher, and lay one on 
each side of the plate. Another piece of wood is 
placed on these side pieces, which gives a rest 
for the hand when drawing. Remember, the hand 
must not touch the plate until the acid has done 
its work; and right here let me say that the 
utmost cleanliness must be observed in every 
stage of the process of etching, and also with all 
the various materials. Dust is a most serious 
damage if it gets into the etching-ground, on the 
plate, the dabber or anything else used in the 
process. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the impera- 
tive need for absolute cleanliness in all the stages 
of etching, from the time the bare copper is 
cleaned to the pulling of the trial proof. 

For amateur work the tools are very simple. 
A thin steel wire set in wood, the size and shape 
of a lead-pencil, may be bought of any tool- 
maker. You may make your own by whittling a 
bit of pine to the size of a lead-pencil, cutting a 
slight groove on one side, placing in the groove 
an ordinary knitting-needle, and binding it 
securely with thread. Sharpen the point on an 
oil-stone to get a good cutting edge, and you are 
equipped. A burnisher and a scraper are also 
necessary, as you may have to lighten certain 
parts. 

We will now assume that the drawing has been 
cut through the etching ground to the copper. 
Each line should now appear as a bright yellow- 
ish-red. Examine each line carefully to see if 

the copper has been fully exposed. If all seems 
right, the plate is ready for the acid bath. 

|, Mr. P.G. Hamerton, a great authority on etching, 

| strongly recommends a bath which is known as the 

——— mordant.”” It is composed of chlorate of 
potash, twenty grammes, hydrochloric acid, one hun 





“He met Miss Ellen, by accident, one day, en mek “De baby got sick den, en git wuss en wuss tell de 
"er er good many promises; den ‘at same night, he | doctor hatter be sent atter; en, suh, fus’ thing we 
tell ole mis’ ’at he never gwine drink no mo’, but he | know de po’ li’ll’ thing des give up en stopped breath- 
mus’ have Miss Ellen. So ole mis’ ’sent ter it, but | in’. Den you orter seed Miss Ellen! I thought on 
ole marster.’gin it flat-footed. 1 heerd ‘im say ter| my soul she gwine crazy. Dis minute she on ’er 
Marse Henry ’at dey gwine have two ter s’port | knees, side de bed, prayin’ en cryin’; de nex’ thing 
*stedder one. . | she up en talkin’ ter de dead chile lak it kin hear ’er, 

“De Green fambly wuz mighty contrary,en wouldn’t | en walkin’ de flo’ all thoo de night. 

*sent, but Miss Ellen cried en tuk on so, Sue say, ‘at “De neighbors, some ’em, come en dressed li’ll’ 
dey give in at las’,en de day wuz set. All dis time | Lillian fur ’er grave, en kep’ Miss Ellen in ernurr 
Marse Nelse let liquor ‘lone; it seem lak des one thing | room w’ile dey at it Dey offered ter set up in de 
on his mind, en ’at wuz ter git Miss Ellen. room wid de chile, but Miss Ellen wouldn’t listen ter 

“De weddin’ tuk place in chu’ch. I hatter ten’ ter it; she say she want ter stay in dere ’erse’f. 

de stoves, so I wuz nigh de pulpit w’en it come off.| “Ole Mis’ Green wuz dere, but she cayn’t ’fluence 


commerce. The smallest particle of lead is at once | dred grammes, and water, eight hundred and eighty 
eaten up by the acid, and the result is a black hole. | grammes. If this list of materials is obtainable, the 





Brass, being a composition of several metals, is | 
equally untrustworthy; and steel and iron are out of | 
the question, because of the superior qualities of | 
copper. 

A copper plate of the first quality is cast to a certain 
| thickness in the rough, and is then placed in a rolling | 
machine, which flattens the whole casting into a| 
nearly homogeneous mass. Then it is hammered, | 
much in the same way that a gold-beater hammers | 
his gold, and the result is a plate in which all the | 
particles of the metal are absolutely welded. When | 
the acid attacks the plate the action is uniform. This 

| is very important. 


manner of compounding it is as follows: First heat 
the water by putting a bottle containing it into a pan 
also containing water, and keep it on the fire until the 
water in the pan boils. Now add the chlorate of 
potash, and see that all the crystals are dissolved. 
Shake the bottle so that the various parts may be 
thoroughly mixed. Then add the hydrochloric acid. 
For ordinary work I should advise equal parts of 
nitric acid and water. This bath is very active and 
needs constant care, but you will see that in every 
chemical process you must conform to the require- 
ments of science. You may try experiments, but be 
certain of the mediums. Science, like the sun in 


Dey hat fo’ couples er young gals en men ter stan’ up 
wid um. 

“W’at beat me wuz de way de two famblies do, 
endurin’ de weddin’. Bofe de Green fambly en we.all 
mighty proud people. Dey saved out one row in 
front fur de Greens en one fur we-all; dey cut um off 
fum de res’ wid pieces er white ribbon, en nobody 
kin pass less’n Marse Baker en Marse Samuels lif’ it 
up, kase dey is de rushers. 

“W’en de Green fambly set down, dey didn’t look 


roun’ at ole mis’ croud "hind um, but des set bolt up | 


lak split-boa’d palin’s en look in front er um. 

“W’en de bride party march in, steady en slow, lak 
you seed er gang er geese, ’fo’ now, ’cep’ de geese 
quacked en de folks didn’t; en de organ ‘hind de 


Miss Ellen, so dey all give in, dough I promise um 
I’m gwine stay at de do’ all night. Thoo de key-hole 
I watch ’er; she des set dere, side de coffin, wid ’er 
eyes open wide, lookin’ lak er ghost in de moonlight. 

“*Twuz "bout two erclock in de mornin’, kase de 


chickens des ginnin’ ter crow, w’en I heerd somebody | 


outside. W’en I git ter de do’, who shall I see comin’ 
up de road ’cep’ Marse Nelse! He wuz walkin’ mighty 
| fas’ en his boots en clothes wuz kivered wid dus’. 
| “He wuz plumb sober, but his eyes look lak de 
blood-shot, en his face is pow’ful pale. 
** ‘David,’ he say, ‘gi’ me yo’ hones’ han’.’” He tuk 
my han’ en helt it tight, en tears come in his eyes. 
‘David,’ he say, ‘you er slave, but you mo’ er man 
‘an I am, but it’s all over now. I'll never tech er 


You are now supposed to have your copper plate. | photography, only recognizes the possibilities of what 
If you are very particular, and are not afraid of | may be obtained under certain conditions. 
taking a little trouble, you will go over it with willow | For the bath use any shallow earthen dish. Ham- 
charcoal and oil, and so make a perfectly smooth | erton says that the bath should be heated to ninety 
and level surface. | degrees. This temperature may be determined by 
The “ground” is the next thing to consider. The | having a bottle of water in the dish, and placing the 
| best authorities consider Bosse’s ground the best. It| thermometer in the bottle. It is an accepted fact 
| is composed of fifty grammes of very pure white} that acid “bites” differently under different atmos- 
| wax, thirty grammes of very pure gum mastic, and | pheric conditions. 
| fifteen grammes of asphaltum. You now make what is called the first “bite.”” You 
To make this mixture you must proceed with some | may not be sure of the result. You want a proof. 
care. Get a pan or shallow dish, fill it with water | Take a rough rag well loaded with turpentine, and by 
and place it over a slow fire. Into this put a pot, and | brisk rubbing you will soon clean the copper. 
into the pot put the wax and let it melt. Then pound Now comes the printing process, which is identical 
| the gum mastic in a mortar till it is reduced to a very | with that employed in producing results from the 
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steel plate. Get the proper ink, which may be ob- | 
tained from any dealer, and fill the incised lines—that | 
is, the lines bitten into the plate. Take any rough | 


rag that may be handy, and very tenderly wipe off 4 merica egaia takes he. lead. “We could WL, illustrated colored price list and lowest 
from the surface of the plate all the ink. Then, with hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
a cleaner rag, go over the whole plate. You will now | for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 


find some ink or oil stains on the plate. Have at 
hand some powdered chalk. Dip the palm of the | 
hand into this, and then carefully polish the surface. 
You will then find your surface clean and the ink 
filling all of the incised lines, whether cut by acid or 
the graver. 

In default of a printing-press with which to make 
the trial proof, the ordinary clothes-wringer of com- 
merce will serve very well. The rubber rolls will 
answer as “blankets,” so that you will need only to 
dampen the paper, and leave it over night between 
slightly wetted sheets of any common paper. 

Try an impression on the clothes-wringer. It will 
not be fine, but it may give you an idea of your work. 
Get your plate between the rubber rollers, put on the 
screws, and I am sure you will get a fair result. 

The process of “rebiting” should be avoided until 
the amateur has reached a good degree of artistic 
proficiency; but if you feel that you must rebite your 
plate, clean the whole thing with a rag and turpen- 
tine, and then roll it up with the protecting varnish, 
taking care that the varnish does not enter the etched 
lines. Now what has been sufficiently bitten may be 
stopped out by painting on the varnish, with a brush. 
This is the whole story. 

It may be necessary to add something after the 
plate is bitten, and this is called ‘‘dry-point’’ work. 
With your needle you simply scratch on the copper 
such lines as you feel are necessary in some of the 
lighter tones. This dry-point work you will find in 
most of the better class of etchings, but it should be 
used very sparingly as its work does not stand as does 
the etched line. 

Some plates are done entirely by ‘‘dry-point,”’ but 
they are not etchings. An etching is a result that is 
produced only by the corrosive properties of acid. A 
“dry-point” is no more an etching than is a bit of 
scratching on the lithographic stone. 

It is common to call any pen and ink work on | 
linen—such things as are sold at church fairs—etch- 
ings. So you may find in some of your magazines a 
column of funny stories with the heading “Etchings.” 

The word comes from the Dutch word etsen, which | 
means something which has been bitten into from | 
which a proof may be taken. | 

A good etching made by a painter comes nearer to 
his artistic thought than is possible by any other 





method. Very few painters have the power of ex- 
pressing themselves with the point, so that the | | 
painter-etchers are very few. 

Rembrandt was, and is, the very grandest artist | 
who ever placed his thoughts on copper. Many so- | 
called reproductive etchers, men with great capacities 
for translating the ideas of others, have done work | 
only second to the great master. So you will see that, 
next to painting, etching must take the highest rank. 

Line-engraving has nearly gone out as a ancien | 
tive art. 
dexterity necessary to handle the graver. Years may 
be spent on a single plate which may or may not 
appeal to the public. 


Mr. Haden, the great Eng.sh etcher, spent two | 


hours on his well-known plate, “The Agamemnon.” 
He has realized, I am told, over fifty thousand dollars 
from the sale of prints from this plate. 


the copper, but by the process of steel facing, which 
is electric deposit of iron on the face of the copper, 
all wear comes on the ‘‘facing”’ and not on the copper, 
and this “facing,’”’ when it shows wear, is easily re- 
moved, and another coat of steel is added at a very 
small cost. 

Steel engraving, therefore, by reason of its great | 
cost is becoming one of the things of the past. Etch- | 


ing has taken its place as a medium between the | 


artist and the buyer. 

Nine-tenths of the etchings on the market have no 
art value. The fine ones are treasures. 

Wood engraving, though costly, is so cheaply 
printed that it now fills the eye with all that is desir- 
able as a translator for the general public. It is 
printed on the ordinary type press, and its quality is 
only controlled by the excellence of the paper, the 
grade of ink and the intelligence of the printer or the 
superintendent who looks after the general result. 


A. V. 8. ANTHONY. 
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CH'NESE REPARTEES. 


A traveller who has penetrated into the interior of 
China relates that, among the learned and cultivated 
classes of the region he visited, it is considered be- 
neath the dignity of any person of quality to make a 
jest, to invent a repartee, or to originate any sort of 
pleasantry whatever. 

Inasmuch, however, as it would be rather dull, 
when people are in company, if pleasantries and 
bright sayings were dispensed with altogether, it is 
the custom for each Chinese gentleman to carry in 
his pocket a written collection of jokes and happy 
quotations, which he has either copied out of his 
books with his own hand, or, what is more common, 
purchased at a bookseller’s on his way to the party. 

The witticisms in these coi!ections are conveniently 
classified and indexed, and the Chinese gentleman, 
when the occasion arises in company for saying 
something remarkable, has only to take out his little 
book, select the proper observation, and, indicating 
it with his finger, pass it to his neighbor. 

For instance, the company are going in to a mag- 
nificent dinner of bird’s-nests garnished with rice, 


fricassee of rats @ la Kubla Khan, and so forth. A | 
Stout mandarin, who takes precedence of a stout | 


poet,—literary men rank second only to mandarins in 
China,—gravely shows the poet, as he passes in front 
of him, this felicitous extract from his note-book of 
familiar quotations : 


“A bard passed by, more fat than bard beseems.” 


The poet smiles deferentially; then he takes out his 
own note“book, opens it, and putting his finger on a | 
line, shows it to the stout mandarin: 

“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


Whether the mandarin smiles in compliment to 
this repartee depends, perhaps, on his temperament. 


Years must be spent in learning the manual | 


Bear in | 
mind that the process of printing rapidly wears away | 


“Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found | 


invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
| pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 
a 


handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 
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COLGATE ACADEMY, “4%¢y7°™. 


Begins Sept. 11. aoe See Collens and 5 
Schoo = Is. French and se Special attention to good 
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FOR SPEEDING COLTS 

t_ Road Carts are useless. Those made ak THE 
HGH GRADE ROAD CART CO., COLLEGE HILL, O., 
have adjustable springs, suited to all kinds of driving. 


etter than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 
Nutritive, 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 











y Dicer 


FOR THE 


R) HAIR & SKIN 


**BEST & GOES FARTHEST.”’ 

The Foremost Cocoa of the World. 
Invented, patented and madein Holland, re- 4 
maing now as always “unequalled in solu- 
bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 

Ask your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- ¢ 
close 50c.,in sta 


Me vw? 
WUAAAADAAAAAAAANTA 


mpc pete nets, for }Zlb. can « 
(mentioning outh’s Companion) to ¢ 
Van HOUTEN Zoon Reade St. 
York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
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English. Send for new Catalogue to JOHN GREENE, Prin. Anelegant dressing ex- a 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, panisitely perfumed, re- All Ages Enjoy this Parlor Gane 
OUGHKEEPSI movesallimpurities from In Tags 
55th wen Prepares Le y “tor. saitees » ee : or) the scalp, prevents bald- and Port rice tly, arr ~ mises, 
eroaneonne: SBEE & AM EN, Principals. ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow The only projec ectile made with- 





New and 


DR. CHASE'S compiece RECEIPT BOOK 


AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 
The great work of his life. Nearly 900 pases. The 
greatest selling book in the world to-day. Big terms to 
agents. printed in English and German. Mention this 
a F. B. DICKERSON CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ART AMATEUR $ 


pen ant numbers of our own selection of this lar- 
and best practical Art Magazine,indispensable 
“j ‘all wishing to learn Oil, —= Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carvin , Fret , Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrat ng aad Batioidery. To 
secure these, together with 1‘2 ie Cofered 
Studies Bom le for copying or min; d hw 
dreds of artistic working designs and il Ltwations, 
send this ag ‘Ss COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
(regular at price re = direct to the ee, 
UE MARK nion Square, N. Y. 
wt inet Fie catalogue, ‘designe for4 ‘cents. 
With sample copy and 2 colored plates,25 cents. 


LET THE CHILDREN SING! 


Kindergarten Chimes, ($1.25.) Kate anes Wig- 
in. Good manual, and fine collectio 
Kin orgartes and Primary School Songs. 
(30 .00 doz.) Menar 
Senge: and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) Walker 
Gems! for. Little Singers. (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Emer- 
son and rite 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.)_Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Son nee. (20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Boardman. 
Bingtew of F 0 peother Goose. oe cts. ; $2.28 dozen.) 
Rainbow i (20 cts. : $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Whe. aitied Cock Robin? (0 cts.; 3 $8.60 doz.) 
{Book}. Primary. 30c.; 7 
Book 2, Medium. 40c.; 
)Book 3, High.  50c. ‘30 dos 


By Emerson. These are the newest and best books 
for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoe 


Is ery 
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No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
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If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
a - es LAG TO- digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
R ATA. It is made wholly yin 


“CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nfants from six months 
upwards, and for /xvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us for a pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrick’s Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then 


REED & CARNRICK, New York 


ask your Physician which Foods are} 
the nearest approach to mother’s milk | 


Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 














out a point —_ will stick to 
any smooth surface, even to 
glass. Will not mar furniture 
or harm any one. Truly a 
scientific invention. 


England, 
Germany ¢ 
U.S. 





BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 
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HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 
Catalogue Free. 
POPE MFG. C0. BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 Warren 8t., NEW YORK. 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


What! EBUNKER HILL 











in the world for the money. How 
is it done 
capital, many years’ experience, 


all our own 
and pe and save their profits. 


Goods exc 
funded ‘ft not satisfactory. 





Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


All garments cut and made to order. 








| CET THE BEST] 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 

samples with our unique 

| sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Sealp of infancy and childhood, hag a 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, scaly, ¢ 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and ‘Svery. 

of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or ere 
> speedily, permanently, and economically po 5 (4 

he CUTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicura, the 
great Skin Cure, Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin 

urifier and Beautifier, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. -_ now. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are ———. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; 5e. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. 7 by Potter Drug | ‘tiem 
a — ration, Bost 

n 











mn, Mass. 
or “How to cae ‘Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Kidney pains, backache, and muscular ive 
ow ’ 
Cowprey’s DeviLep 


ca Baby’s skin and acelp purified and beautified | 
wr by CuTICURA Soap. 
@ matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢. 
i Lam 
is made from 


Sugar Cured 
Whole Hams 
and the Pur- 


est of Spices 








The Quality 
is Unexcelled 








291 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 

tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
We have large 
buy our materials ¢ cash, make 
and_ sell for 

cash. You become the middle-man 


anged or money re- 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


0 t.in nce, 


and 
Canada. 


Post- paid. 
Nickel, $1. 
Bronze,75c. 

RUBBER TIPPED ARROW co., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ENRAPTURED. 


“Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, 
I thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
| This remark was made concerning a young lady 


| who is known to be a patron of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


which is the most wonderful beautifier of 
the nineteenth century. Pimples, blotches, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 
as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving the 
complexion free from blemish and 
BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Glenn’s Soap wilt be se gous by mail for 30 Cte. 
fr yn4 cake 75 ¢ for_ three cakes, 
OT” ORITTENTON, Sole Proprictor, 115 
| Fulton Street, New York City. 






















CETLLeMS 


Oe EFFECTUAL. ; 


BILIOUS = ees | 


DISORDERS, 
Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, Drowsi ,Cold Chills, Flushings 
of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these 


Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 
a Wonderful Medicine— 


Worth a Cuinea a Box. 
Beecham’s Pi'ls, taken as 


directed, will quickly RESTORE 
FEMALES to complete health. For 


Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Consti Te 
§ Disordered Liver,&c., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will 
work wonders upon the Vital Organs, 
Strengtheningthe muscularSystem,restor- 
ing long-lost Complexion, bringing back 
the keen ed x ofa seneae, and arousing 
with the ALTH the 
whole of the human 
frame. These are “facts” admitted 
by thousands, in all classes of society; 
and one of the best guarantees to the 
Nervous and eee aes BEECH. 
AM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE 
OF ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE IN THE 
WORLD, Full directions with each Box, 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. Hel Sia by ep England, 

generall 


a 
B. ¥. ALLEN Cco., 365 & 
Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for 
the United States, who (it your druggist 
does not keep them) 
Will mail Beecham’ 's Pillson ng of price 
265 cts. a box. Mention this 
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Freezer. 


| 


Will freeze 


over. 
house-furnishing 


application. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free on 


biz, Ice Cream Made at Home 


cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain 


Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable | 
Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only a few | 
of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. 


in one-half the time of any other freezer and 


produce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world 
Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local dealer in 


goods. 


A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream, 
Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
freezer this season. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H, 
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FOR THE TEETH 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 
LarGe BoTTLes, Price 25 CenTs. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LoweLt, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Uologne. 


(SEER ESBESERSEREREREREER ER GRRE OE © I 
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Itching Piles. IN MONTANA. Free 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will H EA LTH, rape fee ee oa PLUSH gS 

be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., Low Rates. an 

2% Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. WEALTH, Guide Books write ¥,. I. Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 

™ « s WHITNEY, St. Paul,Minn. Before buying elsewhere, send forour prices and 

a We manufacture to sell pean accel geen ge — wards pay nod 

GEND for handsomely Siasteated catalogue of Thresh- Bab Carria = direct to private parties, Seer Sumpies and Sen _and we will se nd you zou 
> ers, Hay Presses and farm: Fa 000, 7 7 > and Deliver Free of 

Wareikn & MELICK Md. CO., y,) to all point in the Paved Stgyas, tend CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. 1. 

for AL ustrated ta ogue. . BRA 7 seit etieiem 
PAN I S* Sam ORDER, si ony ie. $ -» 62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


Co., Wittman, Mase. ACERTS AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 

















“ALL ABOUT WEW STATE OF To sell the most useful Instrument ever The Great English Complexion SOAP, 
Sead cumn a er cece WASHINGTON ey + 
For the Companion. | WANTED wis sdrese Veith ant can 
F LEHMANN YPE WRITER Co STON, Mass. 
RETTY CAKE DOILY. Dp AT Ee F.A. ' 
aie NTS Sst arcuiers. | 48 @ BASE BALL SURVER.S86. SO A P 





The novel design for a cake doily here shown is a day. Samples worth F2.15 FREE. CENTS | core twa ee, vesione pitcher I 
offered to those who wish to make with their own $5 | 2.95 mot under horses’ fee rewster = ary movement to de bal as it leaves 


& 
The “C greater rotation than Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations. 
hands some delicate, pretty, inexpensive little gift | Safety Rein oer Con Helly: Lie EACH pais soi Ie rowala agree crv. Ti This ts, 
. m . . > 
that will be useful to a busy housekeeping friend, and | OORHOU —— Bi for pe gy ne ——. 8 for 3). 10." Ei BLY, “. 100, No. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a ROAD CARTS O ONLY 10 , 
at the same time a pleasant proof of the kindly if you can write Wood ward & Hastings, Daily E Most RELIABLE Foop Lowest Price 
inty skill of the donor. = ___-* SE ee a ee ‘or "infants & invalids. x 
thought and dainty ski t n ON sy Sosa cpectally pre: . 
A tweive-inch square of fine white linen, and a few BICYCLES EA! a ited,  oleetet to the weak- 
skeins of russet-brown filo-floss are the materials PAYMENTS. est stomach. a pipes cane. I= A of any Carts Made. 
required. Of course any other color will do as well, No extra charge ; all makes, new or 2d hand; phiet free. O 5 a 20 and #25. 


lowest prices guaranteed. Send for Cata. ton = label), PALMER, MASS. 
but the brown is very pretty and popular for such RousE, HAZARD & Co., 8 H St., 


p B ig o $55.0 
' P ROUSE, HAZARD & ( Peoria, Ill. SCHOOL OF +g 4 + 
work, as it harmonizes with every other color liable is readily learned and when alELEGR A HY. Machi all varieties. 
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